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General Department. 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


LetTerR OF Rorert OrMeE TO Lt. Gov. 
Rosert Hunter Morris. 
Fort Cumberland, 
July 18, 1755. } 
Dear Sir: I am so extremely ill in bed 
with the wound I have received in my 


thigh, that I am under the necessity of | 
employing my friend, Captain Dobson, to | 


write for me. 


nongahela, about seven miles from the 
French fort. 


consequently be so to you. You should 
have heard more early accounts of it, but 
every officer whose business it was to have 
informed you, was either killed or wounded, 
and our distressful situation put it out of 
our power to attend to it so much as we 
would otherwise have done. 

The 9th instant we passed and repassed 
the Monongahela, by advancing first a 
party of three hundred men, which was 
immediately followed by another of two 
hundred. The general, with the column 
of artillery, baggage, and the main body of 
the army, passed the river the last time 
about one o’clock. As soon as the whole 
had got on the fort side of the Mononga- 
hela, we heard a very heavy and quick fire 
in our front. We immediately advanced 
in order to sustain them, but the detachment 
of the two hundred and three hundred men 
gave way and fell back upon us, which 
caused such confusion, and struck so great 
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As the reports spread are | 
very imperfect, what you have heard must | 
under him, and at last received a wound 


| which he died the 13th inst. 
| was shot through the head; Captain Mor- 
, ris wounded; Mr. Washington had two 
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| a panic among our men, that afterwards no 


military expedient could be made use of 
that had any effect upon them. The men 
were so extremely deaf to the exhortations 
of the general and the officers, that they 
fired away in the most irregular manner all 
their ammunition, and then ran off, leaving 


| to the enemy the artillery, ammunition, 
| provision, and baggage; nor could they be 
| persuaded to stop till they got as far as 


Guest’s plantation, nor there only in part, 
many of them proceeding as far as Colonel 
Dunbar’s party, who lay six miles on this 
side. 

The officers were absolutely sacrificed by 


I conclude you have had some account | their unparalleled good behaviour, advancing 
of the action near the banks of the Mo- | 


| rately, hoping by such example to engage 


sometimes in bodies, and sometimes sepa- 


the soldiers 
pose. The 


to follow them, but to no pur- 
general had five horses killed 


through his right arm, into his lungs, of 


Poor Shirley 


horses shot under him, and his clothes shot 
through in several places, behaving the 
whole time with the greatest courage and 
resolution. Sir Peter Halket was killed 
upon the spot; Colonel Burton and Sir 
John Clair wounded; and inclosed I have 
sent you a list of killed and wounded, 
according to as exact an account as we 
are yet able to get. 

Upon our proceeding with the whole 
convoy to the Little Meadows, it was found 
impracticable to advance in that man- 
ner. The general, therefore, advanced with 
twelve hundred, with the necessary artillery, 
ammunition and provision, leaving the main 
body of the convoy under the command of 
Colonel Dunbar, with orders to join him 
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as soon as possible. In this manner we 
proceeded with safety and expedition, till 
the fatal day I have just related ; and happy 
it was that this disposition was made, other- 
wise the whole must either have starved or 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, as 
numbers would have been of no service to 
us, and our provisions were all lost. 

Our number of horses very much re- 
duced, and those extremely weak, and 
many carriages being wanted for the wound- 
ed men, occasioned our destroying the 
ammunition, and superfluous part of the 
provision, left in Colonel Dunbar’s convoy, 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

As the whole of the artillery is lost, and 
the troops are so extremely weakened by 
deaths, wounds, and sickness, it was judged 
impossible to make any further attempts. 
Therefore Colonel Dunbar is returning to 
Fort Cumberland, with everything he is 
able to bring up with him. I propose 
remaining here till my wound will suffer 
me to remove to Philadelphia, from whence 
I shall proceed to England. Whatever 
commands you may have for me, you will 
do me the favour to direct to me here. 

By the particular disposition of the French 
and Indians, it was impossible to judge of 
the numbers they had that day in the field. 

I am, dear sir, 
your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
To ROBERT ORME. 
Hon. Robert Hunter Morris, 
Lieut. Gov. of Pennsylvania. 
K. 


THE TORY CONTINGENT IN THE BRI- 


TISH ARMY IN AMERICA IN 1781. 
(Continued from page 326.) 


New JERSEY VOLUNTEERS, First Bart- 
’ 
TALION. 


Brigadier General Cortlandt Skinner, Esq; 
colonel. 
Joseph Barton,! Esq ; lieutenant colonel 


1Perhaps the one captured on Staten Island 
in 1777. 
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Thomas Milledge,! Esq ; major 


Captains 


Joseph Crowell? 
James Shaw? 
John Cougal 4 
James Nealson 
John Taylors 


Joseph Cunliff 
Isaac Hedden? 
Patrick Hagerty ® 
John Thompson 
John Lawrence 


Ensigns 


Lieutenants John Reed 
William Hutchinson® James Moody® 
Samuel Leonard James Britain 


1Surveyor-general of N. J.; died at Granville, 
Annapolis county, N. B., in 1816. 


2 Died at Carleton, N. B. 


8 Mortally wounded at Eutaw Springs in 1781. 

*Of Delaware; published as an enemy to his 
country in 1776, by committee of Dover, for re- 
fusing continental money. 

5 Probably the one who died at Weymouth, N. 
8., in 1820. 

®In 1782 capt. lieut.; died in Upper Canada, 
to which he removed from New Brunswick. 

TIsaac Hadden, in Sabine, was clerk of the 
assembly in N. B., and died in that province, 

§ Died soon after peace at Derby, N.S. 

One of the most celebrated tory partizans in 
the war, whom incessant persecution by whig 
neighbors drove from his farm where he lived 
quietly and inoffensively. In April, 1777, with 
78 neighbors, he reached Col. Barton’s corps at 
Bergen. In his first expedition he was defeated, 
and lost most of his men; but his services as a 
spy were found beyond price. In June, 1779, 
he captured a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
two captains, and several other officers, and de- 
stroyed a valuable depédt of ammunition and 
arms; and, on his return, routed another party 
with terrible loss. He was then used as a spy 
on Washington, Sullivan and Gates. In 1780 
he attempted to carry off Gov. Livingston; and, 
failing, carried a jail, releasing several loyalists, 
After capturing 18 militia officers and committee 
men with a party of 7, he was himself taken, 
and conveyed to West Point, where he was 
treated with unexampled barbarity by Arnold. 
Condemned to death, he broke prison and es- 
caped. He was made a lieutenant for capturing 
Washington’s dispatches. In asecond attempt 
he barely escaped with life. In a third, again, 
succeeded, In 1781 he attempted to penetrate 
Philadelphia and carry off the books of con- 
gress. He failed, and his brother was taken 
and hung. Moody, for all his losses and servi- 
ces, was but poorly compensated by the English 
government. He died at Weymouth, N, S., in 
1809, aged 66. 
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Henry Barton 


Zenophon Jewett! 
Phineas Milledge? 


Ozias Ansley 


Chaplain 
Isaac Hedden, Adjutant 

Quartermaster 
Uzael Johnson, Surgeon? 


New Jersey VoLuNTEERS, SECOND 
BATTALION. 


John Morris,‘ lieutenant colonel command- 
ant 
John Colden, major 


Captains William Stevenson 


Cornelius McCleese Josiah Parker 
Waldron Blaau5 homas T. Prichard 
Norman McLeod Thomas Morrison 
George Stanforth George Lambert¢ 
Donald Campbell a 
J. Demenzies capt. Adolphus French 
lieut. 
Ensigns 

Lieutenants Uriah Blaau? 

William V. Dumont James B. Legrange 


John H. Rowland,* Chaplain 
James B. Legrange, Adjutant 
Thomas Morrison, Quartermaster 
Charles Earle, Surgeon. 


New Jersey VOLUNTEERS, THIRD Bart- 
TALION. 


Tsaac Allen,® lieutenant colonel commandant 


1Zenophon Jouette, or Jewett, was sheriff of 
York county, N. B., in 1792, and held other offi- 
ces. He died at St. John, N. B., in 18438. 

2Son of the major; died at Annapolis, N.S., 
in 1836, aged 71. 

8Taken prisoner on Staten Island in 1777, 
and sent to Trenton, 

4Sent in 1777 to destroy salt works at Tom’s 
River, N. J.; but finding them private property, 
declined. 

5 Waldron Bleau, of N. Y., captain 8d Battery 
N. J. V., died in St. John, N. B., in 1783, five 
days after landing, 

6Taken prisoner on Staten Island in 1777, and 
sent to Trenton. 

7Taken prisoner at Eutaw Springs. 

8 John Hamilton Rowland, Episcopal mission- 
ary, of Pennsylvania, after the peace removed 
to Shelburne, N, 8. 

9A lawyer of Trenton, N. J.; attainted in 





Samuel Richard Wilson 
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Robert Drummond,! major 


Captains 
Joseph Lee? 


John Troop® 
William Chew? 
Peter Campbell3 John Hatton 1° 
Charles Harrisont James Harrison? 
Bartholomew Thacher? °h2 Coombs?! 
Daniel Cozens noch Lycon 
Thomas Hunlock 5 
John Barberie 6 
Edward Steele capt 
lieut 


Ensigns 


John Camp 

John Willis 
Nathaniel Coombs 
Cornelius Thompson 
_John Swanton 
John Shannon 


Chaplain 
John Jenkins, Adjutant 
John Folker, Quartermaster 
William Peterson,'2 Surgeon 


Lieutenants 


| John Jenkins? 


| New Jersey Votunteers, Fourta Bat- 


TALION. 


Abraham Buskirk,13 lieutenant colonel com- 
mandant 


Pennsylvania; became judge of the supreme 
court of New Brunswick; died at Fredericton, 
N. B., in 1806, aged 65, 

1Died at Chelsea, England, in 1789. He en- 
listed 200 of his neighbors in the battalion, It 
was almost entirely swept away by disease in 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

2Of N. J.; confined in jail at Trenton in 1776, 
by provincial congress, and fined £100; magis- 
trate in York county, N. B., in 1792. 

3Died at Maugerville, N. B., in 1822. 
property in Pennsylvania was confiscated. 

4A relative of President W.H. Harrison. Af- 
ter the peace he went to New Brunswick. His 
fate is unknown. 

5 Retired to New Brunswick, but returned to 
the U. 8. 

6Taken prisoner on Staten Island in 1777, 
and sent to Trenton; wounded at Ninety-Six 
and Eutaw Springs; militia colonel and magis- 
trate in New Brunswick; died at Sussex Vale 
in 1818, aged 67. 

TSettled in New Brunswick in 1783 

8 Mortally wounded at Eutaw in 1781, 

*Died at Fredericton in 1812, aged 64. 

10 Wounded at Ninety-Six in 1781. 

11 Died in New Brunswick in 1827, aged 74. 

12 Taken prisoner in 1777, and sent to Trenton. 

18 Attempted to capture a militia force at Para- 
musin 1777. In 1779 he set out from Pawlus 


His 
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Philip Van Cortlandt,! major 


Captains 
William Van Allen 
Peter Rutan 


Samuel Ryerson 2 
Jacob Buskirk 3 


John Hyslop © 
John Symondson? 
John Van Orden ® 


Ensigns 
Justus Earle® 
Philip Van Cortlandt 
jun, 10 
Richard Cooper 
William Sorrell 
John Jewett 


Lieutenants 


Edward Earle 4 
John Van Buskirk 
James Servanier® 


Daniel Batwell,1! Chaplain 
Adjutant 

William Sorrell, Quartermaster 

John Hammell, Surgeon. 


Hook (Jersey City) up the river with part of | Basil Rorison 


the garrison and other troops, to cut off a for- | 
In 1780, with | 


aging party, but had to retreat. 
400 men, he crossed from Staten Island to Eliza- 
bethtown, burnt the church and town house, 
and carried off prisoners and plunder. He was 
with Arnold at New London. I write this note 
in the house of a gentleman whose grandfather, 
Cornelius Demarest, was killed by Buskirk at 
Closter in his raid in May, 1779. 

The Jersey Volunteers were called, also, 
«‘Skinner’s Greens.” 

1Born in 1789; descended from Secretary 
Van Cortland, who came over in 1629; 1775, 
deputy from Westchester county, N. Y., to meet 
members of the continental congress; frequently 
in action; died in England in 1814. 

2Brother of Colonel Joseph; raised a com- 
pany of 60 near Paterson, New Jersey; at the 
peace went to New Brunswick, and thence to 
Canada, 

8 Evidently son of Lieutenant Colonel Buskirk. 


In 1777, when lieutenant, taken prisoner by | 


Gen. Dickinson, and wounded at Eutaw, as cap- 
tain in 1781. 

4Died at Grand Lake, N. B. 

5Died at St. John, N. B., in 1803. 

6 Became adjutant; settled at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. 

7 Died in New Brunswick. 

®Son of Gabriel; also a refugee. Was in- 
structor at King’s college, N. S., and afterwards 
held office in Bermuda. 

®Settled in New Brunswick. 

10 Born in New York in 1766. 

11 Episcopal minister in York and Cumberland 
counties, Pa.; committed to York jail in 1776. 
Congress permitted him to sell his personal ef- 
fects and remove with his family to New York. 
He died in England. 
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| Donald McLeod 
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ORANGE RANGERS. 
John Bayard, Esq. lieutenant colonel com- 
mandant 
Guert Spt. Dewint, Esq. major 


Alexander McDonalds 
James Brace! Bartholomew Uni- 
Samuel Bayard2 acke 6 
Forbes R. McDonald Robert Bethell 
Robert Rotton George Dawson? 
John Howard 3 Edward James 
Abraham Van Bus- 

kirk 

De Meynne4 


Captains 


Ensigns 

James Grandidier 
John Cameron 
Colin Campbell 8 
Roderick M’Kenzie® 
William Jackson 
Thomas Van Bus- 

kirk10 


Lieutenants 


John Cummings 
Neal Stewart 


Ebenezer Townsend,!! Chaplain 
William Jackson, Adjutant 
Robert Bethell, Quartermaster 
John Frazer,!2 Surgeon. 





1In 1782 a James Brace was major of the 
Royal Fencibles. 


2One of the claimants of the Westenhook pa- 
tent; arrested by Lee at New York in1776. In 
1782 he was major. 

5Was at one time under Tarleton, and quar- 
reled with him. He was an intimate friend of 
Beverley Robinson. 
in 1824, aged 82. 

‘Sabine gives it Philip De Mayern. 

5 An officer of this name died in New Bruns- 
wiek in 1835, aged 72. 

6 Became captain lieutenant. 

™Captain in 1782. 

8A Colin Campbell was ensign in De Lancey’s 
2d battalion, quartermaster and lieutenant. 

9 Went to Nova Scotia. 


WSabine says, son of Capt. Lawrence Van 
Buskirk ; a captain in this corps, born in Hack- 
ensack, who died at Shelburne, N. J., in 1803. 
Thomas became a lieutenant, went to Nova 
Scotia, but returned to New Jersey. 

11 This may be Rev. Epenetus Townsend, Epis- 
copal clergyman, of North Salem, N. Y., whom 
Sabine supposes to have perished in 1777. 


12Scotch. Died at Shelburne, N. §S., in 1840, 
aged 88, 


Died at Hampton, N. B., 
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Royat AMERICAN REGIMENT. 


Beverley Robinson,! colonel 
Beverley Robinson,? jun' lieutenant colonel 
Thomas Barclay,? major 


laptains William Howison 


Christopher Hatch 
Joshua Barnes® 
Lemuel Wilmot® 
Morris Robinson? 
William Fowler 
Simon Kollock® 
1Son of Hon. John Robinson, president of 
Virginia; inclined to whigs; figured greatly in 
eases of defection, and was prominent in Ar- 
nold’s treason; died at Thornburg, near Bath, 
England, in 1792, aged 70. 
the British government £17,000 for his losses. 
2Graduate of King’s college, N. Y.; studying 


Lieutenants 


Caleb Fowler? 

William Bailey!® 
Duncan Fletcher 
Anthony Allaire!! 


law when the revolution broke out; at the peace | 
| Joseph Osborne 


went to Nova Scotia; lived chiefly at St. John, 
N. B., but died in New York in 1816. 


8Son of Rev, Henry Barclay, of New York, | 


born Oct. 12, 1753; a graduate of Columbia 
college, and law student under John Jay; en- 


tered the army as captain in the Loyal Ameri- | 


cans; after the peace, speaker of the assembly 
of Nova Scotia, and adjutant-general of the 
militia; commissioner under Jay’s treaty; con- 
sul-general for the northern and eastern states, 
and commissary of prisoners; and, finally, com- 
missioner under the treaty of Ghent. He died 
at New York in April, 1830, aged 77. He had 
a pension of £1200 from the English govern- 
ment. 

4Of Boston; proscribed and banished in 1778. 
While captain, wounded and commended for 
gallantry, Died at St. Andrew, N. B., in 1819, 
aged 70. 

5Sabine gives a captain in De Lancey’s corps 
of this name; captured in 1778 with his com- 
pany by Major Leavenworth of Massachusetts. 

6Of Long Island, N. Y.; died at Fredericton, 
N. B., in 1814. 

™Son of Bev. Robinson; died at Gibraltar in 
1815, aged 56; lieutenant-colonel in the British 
army. Sabine says, capt. Queen’s Rangers, 

8O0f Delaware; active in 1777 in using coun- 
terfeit continental money, and enlisting men; 
went to Nova Scotia. 

9Of Westchester county, New York; a loyal 
protester in 1775. He became captain, and died 
at Fredericton, N. B. William and Gilbert were 
probably relatives; but Mr. Sabine’s researches 
failed to establish the fact. 

10 Became captain-lieutenant; died near Fred- 
ericton in 1832, aged 97. 

11 Became captain before the peace; died in 
Douglas, N. B., in 1888, aged 84. 
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| John Ward! 


He received from | 
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Ensigns 
Thomas Hender- William L. Huggeford5 
son? Benjamin Ward® 
Oliver Barberie? John Robinson? 
Charles Colbourne! Richard Swords 
Robert Robinson? 
Gilbert Fowler 
John Beardsley,!° Chaplain 
John Cunningham,'! Adjutant 
Charles Colbourne, Quartermaster 
James Webster, Surgeon 


INDEPENDENT COMPANIES. 


| Timothy Hierlihy, major commandant. 


Captains Lieutenants 
James Gunganven Anthony Kennedy 
Alexander McMullen Humphrey Henderson 
Timothy W™ Hierlihy Caleb Wheaton, jun!? 
Franklin G. Etter 
George Wetmore 

10f Westchester county, N. Y.; entered ser- 


vice in 1776; frequently in battle; died at St. 
John, N. B., in 1846, aged 93, styled “‘ The 


| Father of the City.” 


2 Died in 1828 at St. Andrew, N. B., aged 77, 

8 Died at Sussex Vale, N. B. 

4Of Norfolk, Va. After the peace, he settled 
at Digby, N. S., but died in Virginia, 

5 Wounded and taken at Stony Point; lieuten- 
ant in 1782. 

6 Of New York; wounded in 1777 at the storm- 
ing of Forts Montgomery and Clinton. 

‘Son of Bev. Robinson, Sr, At the peace, a 
lieutenant; settled in New Brunswick; became 
deputy paymaster, member of the council, trea- 
surer of the colony, mayor of St. John; died 
at St. John in 1828, aged 67. 

8Sabine says, Thomas; taken at Stony Point 
in 1779. 

%0f Virginia; a relative of Beverly; was a 
divinity student, but fled to escape impressment 
in militia; died in Canada; deputy surveyor of 
crown lands, 

10Episcopal clergyman of Poughkeepsie and 
Fishkill, N. Y.; born at Stratford, Conn., in 
1732; studied at Yale, but received his degrees 
from King’s college, New York; ordained in 
England; returned in 1762; refusing to take 
oath of allegiance to congress, he was stripped 
of everything, and retired with his family to 
New York. Col. Robinson had been the chief 
supporter of his church at Fishkill. After the 
peace, became pastor of Maugerville, N. B., and 
died at Kingston in 1816. 

11 Died at Fredericton, N, B. 

12 Caleb, of Sandwich, Mass., banished in 1778 
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Ensigns 
John Noble 


Alexander Stewart 
John Wheaton! 


LoraAL New ENGLANDERS. 
George Wightman, lieutenant colonel and 
captain 
Richard Holland,2? lieutenant 
John Wightman,? ensign 


BritisH LEGION. 


B. Tarleton,‘ lieutenant colonel commandant 
Charles Cochran, major 


J Edwards? 
Peter Stewart 
John Rousselett 
Thomas Miller 


Captains of Cavalry 


Richard Hovendon5 
Jacob James® 
David Kinlock 


Lieutenants of cavalry 
Captains of infantry Samuel Chapman® 
Keneth McCulloch Nathan Vernon? 


1 Went to New Brunswick. 

2A Richard Holland, of Massachusetts, was 
ensign in the Queen’s Rangers. 

8A Lieutenant John Wightman died at Carle- 
ton, N. B., in 1819, aged 71. 

¢ Banastre Tarleton, who here appears as com- 
mander of a tory regiment, was born in Liver- 
pool, England, in August, 1754. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution he left his legal 
studies to enter the army, and came to America 
with Cornwallis. After the war, he was a mem- 
ber of parliament. In 1798 he married a daugh- 
ter of the duke of Ancaster, In 1817 he was 
made major-general. George IV. made him a 
baronet, and a knight of the bath. 


50f Pennsylvania; acted for a time with the | 


Queen’s Rangers, and made many captures. 
His company was finally incorporated with the 
Legion. 

®Of Pennsylvania; active in 1777, kidnap- 
ping whigs near Philadelphia; stole horses for 
British army. His troop finally joined Tarleton. 
In April, 1780, he was a prisoner in North Caro- 
lina; and the president of Pennsylvania asked 
that he should not be exchanged, but sent home 
for trial for his many villanies, 

1 James. 

80Of Pennsylvania; joined army in 1776; cap- 


tured at sea, and carried to Massachusetts. | 


Like James, he was claimed by the governor of 
Pennsylvania, tried in 1781, but acquitted. 

® Nathaniel Vernon, sheriff of Chester county 
in 1775. Property confiscated, 

The infamous Christian Huck, ‘‘the swearing 
captain,” was killed in 1780, before this list came 
out. 
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H Davies 
Benjamin Hunt 


Coronets 
Miller 
Guildart 
Hovedon 
Swain 


Lieutenants of in- 
Santry 
Laughlan M’ Donald 

William Darby 
Donald M’Crummen 
Donald M’Leod 
Donald M’Pherson 


Ensigns 


Murdock M’Caskell 

Alexander M’Crea 

Ralph Cunningham 
Campble 


—— M’Leod, chaplain 

William Taylor, Adjutant! 

Donald M’Donald, Quartermaster 
Surgeon 


MaryLanp LoyAtists. 
James Chalmers,? lieutenant colonel com- 
mandant 
James M’Donald, major 


Lieutenants 


James Millar 
James Inglis 
Thomas H Parker 
John Stirling? 
Leven Townsend 


Captains 


Grafton Dulaney? 
Patrick Kennedy‘ 
Caleb Jones 
Philip R. Key® 
James Trisley 
Isaac Costen 


1A William Taylor, of New Jersey, lawyer, 
son of John, sheriff of Monmouth county, born 
at Middletown in 1746; became chief justice of 
Jamaica, but returned to New Jersey, bought 
his old estate, and died at Perth Amboy in 1806. 

2His corps was very deficient in numbers, 
says Sabine; but the show of officers is quite 
good. It was at Pensacola in 1781.—J/, M., iv, 
p. 167. In 1783 it embarked at New York for 
St. John, N. B., but was wrecked off Cape Sa- 
ble, and more than half perished. Chalmers 
had gone to England. 

’Walter Dulaney was major in 1782, 

*Physician of Baltimore; escaped to New 
York in 1777; saved at the wreck of the Martha, 

5Sheriff of Somerset county, Md.; escaped 
from Baltimore in 1776, and arrived at New 
York in the frigate Brune in 1776; removed to 
New Brunswick. 

®Made prisoner in Florida, but paroled and 
went to England; returned to Maryland in 1785; 
elected to the assembly in 1794; resigned his 
half pay in 1806-7. He was elected to the 10th 
congress, and held his seat till 1818, Died at 
Georgetown, D, C., in 1815. 

7Captain at the peace; wrecked in the Martha: 
died at St. Mary’s, N. B., in 1826, aged 76. 
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Ensigns 
William Stirling! James Henley 
Winder Cannon William Munro 
William Jones John Coffman 


John Patterson,? chaplain 
James Millar, adjutant 
Quartermaster 
Surgeon. 


PENNSYLVANIA LOYALISTS. 


William Allen,? lieutenant colonel com- 
mandant 
John De Lancey,! major 


Captains Lieutenants 


Francis Kearney 
Thomas Stevens 

Thomas Colden é 
Joseph Swift? 


1Had become adjutant at the peace. In the 
wreck of the Martha, off Tusket river, he floated 
on a piece of the wreck for two days and two 
nights to the waist in water. Lieutenant Stir- 
ling perished, On the third day the survivors 
drifted to an island, where they remained seven 
days without food or fire. 

2Clergyman of Kent county, Md. ; sent to con- 
vention as disloyal in 1775; discharged on terms, 

8Son of Chief Justice Allen; was a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the continental army, and served 
under St, Clair; joined Howe in 1776, having 
had leave to resign his commission. - He raised 
the Pennsylvania Loyalists in 1778. He ex- 
pected from his family influence to raise a large 
corps, but, says Sabine, was disappointed, His 
regiment took part in the gallant defense of 
Pensacola against the French and Spaniards 
(see H. M, vol. iv, p. 171); 45 being killed and 
many wounded at the explosion of the maga- 
zine, which compelled the garrison to surrender. 
Col, Allen was in New Brunswick in 1783. 

Probably John Peter De Lancey, a brother 
of James, whose wife was Allen’s sisicr; a native 
of New York, educated in England; was at 
Brandywine and Monmouth, and held a com- 
mission in the British army, which he resigned 
in 1789, and returned to Westchester county, 
where he died in 1828. 

5 Kearney became major. 

6Grandson of Lieutenant-Governor Colden. 

™ Handsome, but stuttering Joe Swift; a lieu- 
tenant in the army before the war; went to 
Nova Scotia, but died in Philadelphia in 1826, 

8 Ross Curry was a lieutenant in the conti- 
nental army, but was attainted, and his property 
confiscated; he died in New Brunswick a lawyer. 

9Died at Sorel, Canada East, in 1799, a magis- 
trate, and wealthy. 


Benjamin Baynton 
Ross Currie 
Moses Holt 
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Ensigns 
George Harden Cortland Todd! 
William McMichael 


Jonathan Odell,? chaplain 
Ross Currie, adjutant 
Moses Holt, Quartermaster 
John Christal, Surgeon 
(To be continued.) 


HISTORICAL GOSSIP ABOUT THE NEW 
YORK COURT OF SESSIONS. 


A paper read before the Historical Society, Oct. 
4, 1864, by A. Oakey Hatt. 


These Ante-Revolutionary Records of 
the Court of Quarter or General Sessions 
of the Peace for this County, which are 
now deposited with the Historical Society 
under an order of the criminal court to 
which they belong, commence in February, 
A. D. 1684. They are the minutes of the 
proceedings of that court. ~ 

They begin at an interesting historical 
period. Charles the Second was soon to 
surrender the personal sceptre of a “ merry 
monarch” into the grasp of the King of 
Terrors. Louis the Fourteenth was outvy- 
ing his voluptuous brother of England in 
pursuits which it has been reserved for the 
pen of a woman—Miss Pardoe—to piquant- 
ly narrate. The Prince of Orange was 
awaiting that turn of fortune’s wheel, which 
the excesses of one king and the blunders 
of another might force in his favor. John 
Sobieski was glorifying Poland: but illus- 
trating how different a man he could be in 
the field and in administration. The prince- 
ly and pontificial dignity of the helpless 
Innocent the Eleventh was fearing the in- 
sult that came to him a twelvemonth later 
from France in the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. And at the same time Louis 


1 Proscribed in 1778. 

*Episcopal clergyman of New Jersey. In 
1775, examined by provincial congress, and put 
on parole; wrote witty and pointed political 
poetry, since collected. He became provincial 
secretary, register and clerk of New Brunswick, 
He died in 1818. 
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was engaged in consummating a humbling 
of the grand old republic of Genoa—whose 
Doge was so soon to implore her freedom at 
Paris. Sophia, Electress of Hanover, was 
inditing piquant letters to Ilten, the minis- 
ter of her husband, while the latter—faith- 
less absentee—was steeped to the lips in the 
intoxicating pleasures of Venice. The 
young Peter of Russia—not as yet the 
Great—was silently developing his manly 


and warlike spirit; and into the mind of | 


the imaginative Czar the accomplished and 
enthusiastic Leforth was installing a large 
amount of valuable information. The help- 


less Carlos the Second was on the throne of | 


Spain. 


Thus, in 1684, was arranged a part of | 


the chess board of Europe so: far as the 
pieces were concerned. How of the bishops, 
knights and pawns in law, literature, sci- 
ence, and historical bustle? 

Fenelon, La Chaise and Bossuet were 
pleading the glories of Mother church amid 
the slowly rising glories of Versailles’ 
architecture. 
was dreaming of preferment in the distant 
future. The afterwards Cardinal Alberoni 


Colbert had just died. 
zenith, and Dubois was in training to suc- 
ceed him. The venerable poet, Waller, 
“maker and model of melodious verse,” 
was entering his 80th year. Dryden was 
flecking with the threads of poesy, the 
warp of satire and the woof of criticism. 
Mathew Prior was at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, practicing “graceful and fluent 
versification.”” Swift was about to suffer 
the disgrace of losing his Baccalaureate : 
because, in lighter flirtations with the 


Muses, he was—in the sage opinion of | 
routine Dons—sacrificing a more honorable | 


reputation for severer studies. Addison 
was preparing for college. Corneille was 
rapidly sinkingin physical strength towards 
his death in the October following. The 
English writer of comedy, Wycherly, was 
performing in a serious drama of debtor 
and creditor in prison. Jeffries was pre- 
paring himself to soon interweave a thorny 
crown of detestation. While Sir Charles 
Sedley meditated light and graceful songs, 
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| teen streets. 
| hundred and fifty houses, and smoke his 
| pipe before 
The youthful Abbe Fleury | 
| be milked. 
| year a lot in Wall street, 23 feet by 60, for 
was approaching boyhood’s emancipation. | 
Louvois was in his | 
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his daughter was dreaming of playing as 
light and graceful a role: although as yet 
unconscious it was to be Dutchess of Ports- 
mouth. Cudworth was closing his career. 
Ww. Penn returned in that year from his 
last proprietary visit of peace and good 
will. The noble Duke of Argyle, the igno- 
ble Duke of Monmouth, and the heroic 
Lady Alicia Lisle were enjoying their last 
year of life, before another one should suc- 
ceed to present each of them at the heads- 
man’s block. And English worshippers of 
the star of empire which westward took its 
way were tediously tracking the seas, bound 
for those colonies, which, altogether, in 
1684, had not so many inhabitants as 
listened last Sunday to the chimes in our 


| sister city of churches. 


The clerk who made the first entry in 
these minutes was one of 3,800 inhabitants 
of this city. He could walk through six- 
He could count about four 


quaint cottages in Beaver 
street; with cows lowing in Wall street to 
He could have purchased that 


$35. He could have attended 23 marriages 
in the year previous. He could have called 
for medical skill upon Dr. De Lange. He 
could have danced with the belle of that 
year, Mrs. Brandt Schuyler: née Cornelia 
Van Cortlandt. He could have played so- 
cial detective upon the future patriot, Rip 
Van Dam, as he returned from honest 
courtship to Sara Vanderspiegel. He could 
have conveniently got ready, an’ he had 
foretold their worth, documents for Annetje 
Jans to transmit to her heirs against the 
often threatened lawsuit for the recovery 
of Trinity Church leases. With her that 
year was billing and cooing Vincent de la 
Montagnie. 

Mr. Clerk had witnessed the arrival, in 
the August previous, of that most liberal 
Catholic gentleman—that Governor of 
courteous address and unswerving integrity 
—Thomas Dongan. He had hailed with 
delight a calling of a General Assembly in 
the October previous by that conciliatory 
ruler who acceded to the petitions of the 
people, not for their much importunity, but 
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because he deemed that they deserved their 
City Charter and their secured corporate 
rights. Hehad seena Recorder and a Mayor 
qualified: Aldermen chosen: and attended 
upon the passage by the Assembly of fif- 
teen bills. One of them was entitled, “ An 
Act to settle Courts of Justice.”’ It settled 


four: and one of them was this Court of 


General Quarter Sessions. The bill itself, 
with the wonderful but unapproved Charter 
of Liberties—miscalled the Duke of York's 
Charter—together with these acts, are care- 
fully preserved in the office of Mr. Secre- 
tary of State at Albany. And the history 
of the Court has been read before this body, 
and bound up in Common Pleas reports by 
that honor to society, jurisprudence, polite 
letters, and geographical science—Mr. 
Justice Charles P. Daly. 

Can we be pardoned before leaving the 
epoch in which these minutes commence, 
if we pause yet longer (as original or deni- 
zenized Knickerbackers) to recall with 
pride, in the fame 1683 Assemblymen, 


these glorious words in their Charter of 


Liberties? 

“Every freeholder and freeman may vote 
for representatives without restraint: no 
freeman shall suffer, but by judgment of 
his peers: no tax shall be assessed on any 


pretence whatever but by the consent of 


the Assembly: no seaman or soldier shall 
be quartered on the inhabitants against 
their will; no martial law shall exist: and 


no person professing faith in God by Jesus | 
Christ shall at any time be in any way dis- | 
quieted or questioned for any difference of | 


opinion in matters of religion.” 
Do not these germinating words of free- 
dom classify with those sown by the May- 


flower covenant and the Virginia Burgesses | 


in the virgin soil of Columbia? 


At such an interesting period, then, do | 
these minutes begin. They extend through | 


six volumes. Volume the sixth ends with 
1790. But, for our purpose this evening, 
it closes with 1776 and 1784. Each suc- 
ceeding volume from 1790 to 1864 is now 
on file in the office of the present Clerk: 
who for more than twenty-five years has, 
during all the chances and changes of 
politics in the Metropolis, maintained his 
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office, a circumstance not less honorable 
to the Judges, than to his own reputation 
for industry and capacity. Two breaks in 
these volumes will be discovered. They 
are of the highest historical significance. 
One during the Leislerian troubles: and 
conclusively evidencing their civic bitter- 
ness. The other break is from May, 1776, 
to May, 1784. The minutes recommence, 
in period second, just one hundred years 
after the first century. 

In the former month the Court adjourns 
to the term of August, 1776. But, when 
August came, the Sons of Liberty had 
thrown down the battle gage: and inter 
arma silent leges. The break here is, how- 
ever, clerically of only one blank page. 
Then commences a new regime of minutes. 
On one side of the blank page is this entry : 
Tue Kine vs. Cornelius Van Zile. Upon 
the other side is: THe Propie vs. James 
Myers. Here the entry was ‘in the six- 
teenth reign of George the Third.” There, 
it reads in the eighth year of the Indepen- 
denze of the State of New York! 

But, how expressive is that blank page of 
separation between those eight years ! 

How the page will fill with momentous 
memories, and brighten with glowing rhe- 
toric whenever, haply, the hand of George 
Bancroft may touch it! Mark, too, as the 
sides of the separation are examined, how 
gingerly the pen has squeezed ink into the 
words, THE KING vs. , looking much 
as if it meant The Thing: but how boldly 
the clerk of the free and independent State 
has begun his proud record. 

There is every style of penmanship 
throughout these volumes. They begin 
with rough turns of quaintness. The finish 
of a copperplate engraver succeeds, and in 
often curious arrangement. A few pages 
are Hollandais. There are varieties of 
inks: from the dirty liquid of James’ to 
the dainty dinginess of Queen Anne’s 
times: not to forget the besotted blotches 
of the first Georye’s day: and the many 
parti-colored inks of the lunatic king, 
whose greatest lunacy was his Ameriean 
war. Is there a believer, among the society 
members, in the art of detecting the charac- 
ter of a writer from his penmanship? If so, 
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let him devote a few days to these volumes : 
and present Mr. Valentine’s “ Manual” 
with a biography of each clerk of court. 
Court minutes are usually very dry read- 
ing: necessarily they are only rough indices 
to the fuller records which exist in the more 
perishable condition of unbound or folded 
law papers. But the documents where- 
to these volumes are indices were long ago 
lost. Indeed, it is certain they were princi- 
pally destroyed during the revolutionary 
war. A few scraps exist in private collec- 
tions. Some in these archives: a bundle 
or so are in the office of the County Clerk, 
mixed in with documents belonging to the 
Supreme Court. Hence, these minutes now 
deposited will serve the future historian of 
our Municipal History (we have only 
some annals as yet. Strange that no mem- 
ber of this society* has sought to rival 
Bancroft, Motley, and Kirke, in marrying 
historical facts to glowing narrative con- 
cerning this Metropolis. Hence, whenever 
that historian seeks to write the chapter 
which requires for its preparation insight 
into the criminal jurisprudence of our 
Amsterdamic-Manhattanico-Gothamic-Bab- 
elish sequences, he will find these pages of 
value. Neither the professional historian 
nor the amateur reader will call these 
Court minutes dry reading. They abound 
in dramatic incidents, and melodramatic 
inferences. Nay, there is alternation of 
whimsical burlesque, quaint comedy, and 
absorbing, heartrending tragedy. Only 
some few pages are devoted, and in the first 
volume, to civil matters. 


but this was soon diverted elsewhere, and 
afterwards repealed. The pages teem with 


tween justice with her blind eye, and vice 
and crime with their never sleeping eyes: 
or, to the complications of the peace and 


passions ripening in the atmosphere of an 
ever-maturing but never perfected metro- 
polis. 


*But the Hon. Francis B. Tillou has about | 
900 MS. pages of such a history, prepared with 
greate rudition, and bringing down events to 


1710. He hopes soon to complete it. 
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outset had a concurrent civil jurisdiction, | 
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The recital by the Clerk in volume the 
first is a most loyal one; and is in these 
words “Province of New York at the 
Generall Quarter Sessions of our Lord the 
King held at the Citty Hall in the Citty of 
New York—(this was the Stadt Huys at 
the head of Coenties, or Countesses’ slip) 
for our sayd Lord the King, and the body 
of the sayd City, and County of New York. 
That is to say on Tuesday, the 5th day of 
February, in the six and thirtieth yeare of 
the Reigne of our Sovereign Lord Charles 
the Second of England, Scotland, France 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
and before Cornelis Steenwyck, Esq., Mayor 
of the sayd City, James Graham, Recorder, 
Nicholas Bayard, John Inians, Wm. Pin- 
horn, Guyl. Verplank, John Robison and 
William Cox, Esqs., Adlermen and Justices 
of the Peace of the sayd City and County, 
commissionated by authority under his 
Royall Highness James Duke of York and 
Albany, and Lord Proprietor of the Prov- 
ince aforesaid,” 

This loyal style is substantially followed 
down to the Revolutionary Period: except 
that the formalities of recital are sometimes 
clipped by the clerks, and in some instances 
(soon to be specially mentioned) as if they 
were not so fond of spreading out royalty 
in ink to dry for posterity, as was the most 
loyal clerk who began the volumes. 

The names of the Magistrates who are 
above recited are of course well known to 


‘all students of our municipal history, and 


each one has, I believe, posterity represent- 
ed upon the catalogues of membership of 
our society. 

Alderman Wm. Cox, whose name is in 


| the first recital, subsequently figures on the 
references to the ever-increasing contest be- | 


minutes as a complainant in burglary: as a 


| Grand Juryman after ceasing to be Magis- 
| trate: as having a Coroner’s inquest over 
| him: and in the admission to probate of 
comfort of society, occasioned by human | 


his last will and testament. 

After the recital follows the empanelling 
of the Grand Jury, and the oath of the 
Grand Inquest is set forth almost verbatim 
as it is administered in 1864, nearly two 
hundred years later, and in a year which 
has all the numerals with which Mr, Clerk 
begins his minute. 
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The Grand Jury would seem to have had | 


for a long series of terms very easy busi- 
ness; nota few of the entries evidencing 
that they had nothing to present. 
they proudly declared omnia bene. 
Mr. Francis Rumbout appears as the first 
Foreman. 
Jury are not spread upon the minutes until 
1754—a practice pursued until now. Henry 


Thomasson is the only criminal of the first | 


term. He isindicted for Burglary (Burgi 
datrocinium: theft of the mansion), but 
on being sent for is found to have broken 
jail, and Mr. Sheriff is ordered to pursue 
him. 


very auspicious commencemeut; but in a 
few months he was caught, and branded 
with the letter “ B” on the back. 

This first volume contains entries made 


by clerks under Charles, James, and Wil- | 


liam and Mary. The other volumes recite 
the graciousness of majesty which belonged 
to Anne and the Hanoverians. 

These entries for the most part bear tes- 


timony that vice and crime were then little 
different in complexion from that which 


they still possess, 
were of course smaller, but the weights 
used were lighter than they respectively 


now are. Yet for that matter some growl- | 
ing reporter may tell us that judgment is | 


often, yet, weighed out to offenders with 
drams and scruples! 

We find tippling houses severely frowned 
upon: especially when they harbored ne- 
gro slaves. 
two became indicted under the common law 
of nuisance. Frail ladies make complaints 
of an interesting character under the law 
of nullius filius: to the subsequent in- 
demnity of a county not as yet discussing 


branding appears to be in vogue as a species 


of primitive stripes and scars. The cartmen | 


give early trouble, because the new charter 
ef Dongan that is in force, and some crude 


ordinances, oblige them to take out licenses | 
and contribute toward good streets, and pay | 
fees and stand forfeits: all shown upon 

' respectfully submitted to the Diocesan Von- 


these pages. 
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But the names of the Grand | 
| created—North, East, South, West, Dock, 


It would seem from this that the | 
Criminal Quarter Sessions did not have a | 


The scales of justice | 


So early as 1686, a tanner or | 


| an entry), 
the Malthusian problem. The vulgar punish- | 
ment of whipping and the effective one of | 
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We find significant entry in respect to 
taxing the five proper wards and the out- 
ward (not to intimate, however, that the 
latter was an improper one), in order to 
furnish eighty-six cords of wood wherewith 
to build new stockades for city defence. 
These wards, let us recall, were recently 


and Outward or Harlaem. 

There is also a record—charming to tax- 
payers and litigants—of the yearly bill of 
a High Sheriff taxed at nine pounds ! 

Entries made by the gallant clerks of 
Queen Anne show that although rowdyism 
was spasmodic, it was chronically punished ; 
also, that butchers were mulcted in damages 
as a penalty for forestalling the market— 
how very primitive! That constables were 
fined for*not attending the court in season. 
And page 10—let us be exact, because of 
the precedent—of volume second bears 
witness that a fine for contemptuous speak- 
ing in the court room was imposed. Ward 
assessors Were on two occasions arrested for 
not doing their duty, but released upon 
apologies. 

Gallant clerks, did we write? Why, at 
page 20 of volume 2, it appears that for 
shoplifting, there were publicly whipped 
with birch rods Mesdames Elizabeth Moore 
and Mary Vincent? Names very like these, 
appear even now for the same offence upon 
Henry Vandervoort’s minutes. Would A. 
T. Stewart & Co. like to have the brich-rod 
penalty restored? Mayhap their “lady 
customers in the purloining trade” might fear 
such a punishment more that that of plying 


| the deft needle, or using the sewing bird, 


at Sing-Sing! 

Other entries disclose—of course—bur- 
glaries (for no burglary is complete without 
together with a variety of 
larcenies and misdemeanors. One John 
Vincent is brought up for throwing hot 
water in the public streets, and endanger- 
ing pedestrians: and for thus getting of 
goodly Knickerbockers into hot water has 
to apologize tothe court. A counterfeiter 
is ordered to pay a fine for the use of Tri- 
nity Church (the connection between the 
crime and the direction of the penalty is 
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vention). At pages 26 and 28 of volume 


2d, appears a precedent for an indictment | 


in a forcible entry of premises by armed 
force: likely to prove valuable if our most 
distinguished and accomplished brother Dix 
shall ever find himself outgeneraled in this 
same court. As an accompaniment to the 
prosecution of the butcher in 1688, appears 
another of a baker for regrating the market 
in his bread in 1687. From the August 
of this year to March 1691, is the break in 
the minutes chargeable, as before alluded to, 
unto the Leislerian troubles. These latter 
appear to have made Justice very technical : 
for at page 72 of volume 2d, we find one 
David Provost prosecuted for the very in- 
significant offence of causing himself to be 
unduly returned as elected an alderman. 
Our Puritan members will please take 
notice (p. 83) that a Quaker meeting house 
was licensed by the court. On an adjoin- 


ing page, appears the minute-chronicle of | 


the route of a culprit from the City Hall 
through to Broadway and down Wall and 
whipped beside the cart, at every corner. 
These localities could be improved, the 


eynical antiqaurian might observe, by adopt- 
ing the precedent in these days of petroleum, 
gold, and mining false pretences, which our 


courts sometimes have to notice. Presently 
one Barclay is tried for keeping a billiard 
table: but he is acquitted. 


But now we must bring up honest | 
Knickerbocker blushes, and cry merey for | 
our ill thoughts of the Bostonians who dealt | 


with witches. These blushes mantle in 
consulting pages 212-217, in volume 2d, 
respecting the trials of negroes for the al- 
leged plot. We find one poor ignorant cul- 
prit broken on the wheel, another beheaded 
and quartered, a third “to be suspended in 
chains until he died without sustenance ;” 
and a fourth thus sentenced: “ to be burned 
with a slow fire, that he may continue in 
torment for eight or ten hours, and continue 


burned to ashes.” 
sentenced “in a batch,” to be hanged. Alas! 


in all eras when fear balances the scales of | 


Justice, Mercy is never seated upon the 
summit of the beam ! 
In 1716, the Surveyors of the Highways 
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are commissioned by the Court to push a 
road to King’s Bridge, and the goodly in- 
habitants are ordered to turn out and aid in 
stubbing the road. About this time appear 
the first entries respecting procedure for 
manumitting slaves; and it ean only be 
done by the Masters entering into security 
that the freedmen shall not become a charge 
to the city nor engage in riotous conduct. 
Counterfeit money is burned to ashes in open 
Court (p. 437). When whipping occurs it 
must be done “to bleeding” (p. 443). A 
baker who has been arrested for giving 
short weight behaves insolently to the Grand 
Jury, and after being fined is ordered to give 
his bread tothe poor. Madmen are com- 
mitted to the common jail, after the fashion 
of our ancestors, who would be ealled ab- 
sard if they had not lived before the days 


| of Pinel. 


At page 493 appears the following re- 
markable Court address to Governor Mont- 
gomery, which shows how flunkeyism to 
authority infected even some leapaiie 
Dutchmen who were members of the Court, 
and who were crossed with the blood of fee 


| faw-fum, ete., ete. : 
| Crry AND County oF New York, ss.: 


At a Court of General Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace, held for the City and County 


| of New York, at the City Hall of the said 


city, on W ednesday, the eighth of May, 
Anno Domini 1738. 

Court opened. 

The Court having proposed to the Grand 


| Jurors, &c., to join with them in an address 
| to his Excellency, to congratulate him on 


his safe arrival to this his Government, the 
same was readily accepted, and accordingly 


| an address was drawn, approved, and order- 


ed to be engrossed and signed by this Court. 


| His Majesty’s Attorney General, the High 
| Sheriff, Clerk of the Peace, Coroner, Grand 
| Jurors and the Attorneys-at-Law, then at- 
| tending this Court, who all waited upon his 
burning in the said fire until he be dead and | 
Seven negroes are | 


Excellency with the said address—at his 
Majesty’s Fort George—which was present- 
ed to his Excellency by Robert Lurting, 
Esq., Mayor of the City of New York, and 
read to his Excellency by Francis Harrison, 
Esq., Recorder of the said city, in the 
words following, viz. : 
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To his Excellency, John Montgomerie, 
Esq., Captain General and Governor in 
Chief of his Majesty’s Provinces of New 
York and New Jersey, and Territories de- 
pending thereon, in America, and Vice-Ad- 
miral of the same, &c.: 


The humble Address of the Justices of | 
the Peace, Attorney General, High Sheriff, | 
Clerk of the Peace, Coroners, Grand Jurors | 


and Attorneys-at-Law, at the Court of Gen- 
eral Quarter Sessions of the Peace, held for 


the City and County of New York, on the | 
fourth day of May, in the first year of his | 


Majesty’s reign. 

May it please your Excellency: If the 
customary time of our meeting had given 
us a more early opportunity of expressing 


our great and very just joy for your Excel- | 


lency’s very safe arrival, we could not have 
been wanting to ourselves in the most 
speedy, sincere, and public demonstrations 
of our duty, and the high regard we have 
for your Excellency’s person and admins- 
tration. 

Sir, upon these occasions it has been 
usual for those who had the honor to ad- 
dress the Governors, to join their prayers 
for the preservation of their Rights, Liber- 
ties, and Properties; with their solemn as- 
surances of endeavoring to deserve so great 
a blessing—but your Excellency has antici- 
pated even our wishes; and, by your public 
declarations of your noble and most gener- 
our intentions towards this Province, left 


us nothing to petition for, except it be that 


your Excellency will believe that you have 
filled our hearts with esteem and gratitude, 
which, with all other marks of our duty 
and affection, shall evidently appear to your 
Excellency in all our actions, and in our 
most zealous endeavors to return your Ex- 
cellency the most suitable acknowledgments. 

Sir, as you come from the immediate 
presence of the best and most indulgent of 
Princes (first year of the reign of the new 
king, remember), who reigns unrivalled in 


the minds and hearts of his subjects, we | 
hope we shall not waste too much of your | 


Excellency’s time while we conclude this, 


our humble address, with assuring your | 
Excellency of our unfeigned Loyalty and | 
Fidelity to his most sacred Majesty King | 
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George the Second, and his [Illustrious 
house, in which we pray that the crown of 
Great Britain may for ever be established, 
and that under the happy influence of your 
Excellency’s Government and _ protection, 
the blessings of a Reign which already dis« 
closes so great Glory and Splendor may 
very long be derived to us, his Majesty’s 
distant subjects, and your Excellency’s 


| most obedient, most faithful, humble ser- 


vants. (This was the sugar-coating). 

To which address his Excellency was 
pleased to make the following curt answer, 
(This was the pill). 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN—I thank you for this kind 
address, and shall, to the utmost of my 
power, always support you in your rights 
and authorities, and hope you who are 
Magistrates will, at all times, exert your- 
selves in putting the Laws in execution for 
his Majesty’s service and the good of the 
People of the City and County.” 

Volume the second close on the day when 
Washington opens the book of mortal life. 
Volume the third almost opens with a 
minute not complimentary to the Court (p. 
43), for it recites a presentment by the 
Grand Jury of a member thereof, Francis 
Harrison, Recorder, for a malicious false 
imprisonment. This was the very Recorder 
who had read the flunkey address. As the 
trial took place in the Oyer and Terminer 
—an upper court—we do not know the 
verdict. But we can give one here— 
“ Sarved him right !” 

A little later the Grand Jury present the 
extension of William street as a nuisance. 
Many property-holders of 1864 might com- 
mend the action of the Grand Inquest! 
William street has always been a much 
vexed street and of crooked ways. We 
know that in our generation. It had four 
previous names: Smee street, Glassmakers’ 
street, Borgers Path, and Smith street. In 
1745 that worshipful body take an antipa- 
thy to Guy Fawkes day, and anathematize 
the setting off of squibs to celebrate the 
disgrace of that traitor, whom young John 
Bulls so characteristically detest. About 
1760 the clerks seem particularly remiss in 
referring by recital to the king, and in 
chanting the nauseous chorus of “Gracious 
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Majesty.” The republican schoolmaster is 
evidently abroad in the Province. Besides, 
reverence for royalty was at a discount 
when subjects heard about “dapper little 
George the Second,” with his red face and 
white eyebrows and goggle eyes, at sixty 
years of age dancing a pretty danee with 
Madame Walmoden, and capering about 
dressed up like the Turk that he was. 

But about eight years latter (and about 
the time Commissioner the Earl of Carlisle 
eame to New York to doctor up royalty) 
attention seems to have been invited to this 
decrease in clerical obsequiousness, and cor- 
rectional style is made in favor of kingly 
etiquette. The old strophe and ante-strophe 
about his gracious majesty was accordingly 
sung to the Bench and Jury. 

All these references—chosen almost hap- 
hazard—might be with interest enlarged 
upon and added to. They could be con- 


tinued through other volumes. But enough 
have been made, under favor of the motto 
“* Desipere in loco,’ to invite attention to 
these quaint records—completing an entire | 


cycle. 


The next eycle has not yet ended: but | 


the progress of the age is well shown in the 
fact that already one hundred and one 


volumes of minutes have succeeded these, | 
and by 1884 it is estimated they will number | 


at least one hundred and fifty. The in- 
crease is twenty-three hundred per cent. 
In the reign of Charles they were “ ab- 
stracts and brief chronicles” of our New 
York criminal time. At this crisis of our 
republic they heve become actual histories 
of some phases in our social and political 
life. And so will 


sentences—end in “the last syllable of 
recorded time!” 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S LANDS. 
[From the Pennsylvania Gazette of Sept. 22, 1773 } 


The subscriber having obtained patents 
for upwards of 20,000 acres of Jand on the 
Ohio and Great Kanawha, being part of 
200,000 acres granted by proclamation, in 
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crowning act of Court Minutes—judicial | 
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1764 (10,000 of which are situated on the 
banks of’ the first mentioned river, between 
the mouth of the two Kanawhas, the re- 
mainder on the Great Kanawha or New 
river, from the mouth, or near it, upwards, 
in one continued survey), proposes to divide 
the same into any sized tenements that may 
be desired, and lease them upon moderate 
terms, allowing a reasonable number of 
years rent frec; provided that, within the 
space of two years from next October, three 
acres of every fifty contained in each lot, 
and proportionable for a lesser quantity, 
shall be cleared, fenced and tilled, and that 
by or before the time limited for the com- 
mencement of the first rent, five acres for 
every hundred, and proportionally, as above, 
shall be inclosed and laid down in good 
crass for meadow; and, moreover, that at 
least fifty good fruit trees, for every like 
quantity of land shall be planted on the 
premises. . 

Any persons inelinable to settle upon 
these lands, may be more fully informed of 
the terms, by applying to the subscriber, 
near Alexandria, in Virginia, or in his ab- 
sence, to Mr. LunD WASsHINGTON; and 
will do well in communicating their inten- 
tions before the first of October next, in 
order that a sufficient number of lots may 
be laid off to answer the demand. 

As these lands are among the first which 
have been surveyed, in the part of the 
country where they lie, it is almost needless 
to premise, that none can exceed them in 
luxuriance of soil, or convenience of situa- 
tion; all of these lying upon the banks 
of either the Ohio, or Kanawha, and 
abounding in fine fish and wild foul of 
various kinds, as also in most excellent 
meadows, many of which (by the bountiful 
hand of nature), are in their present state 
almost fit for the seythe. 

From every part of these lands water 
carriage is now had to Fort Pitt, by an easy 
communication; and from Fort Pitt up the 
Monongahela to Red Stone, vessels of con- 
venient burthen may, and do pass continu- 
ally: from whence, by means of Cheat 
river, and other navigable branches of Mo- 
nongahela, it is thought the portage to Pa- 
towmack may, and will be reduced within 
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the compass of a few miles, to the great 


ease and convenience of the settlers, in | 


transporting the produce of their lands to 
market: to which may be added that, as 
patents have now actually passed the seals, 
for the several tracts were offered to be 


leased, settlers on them may cultivate and | 


enjoy the land in peace and safety, not- 
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| 
| 


withstanding the unsettled councils, respect- | 


ing a new colony on the Ohio; and as no 
right money is to be paid for these lands, 
and a quit rent of two shillings sterling a 
hundred, demandable some years hence only, 
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within my master’s territories,” and remon- 
strates against such erection. 

1687. Gov. Dongan recommends the 
building of a fort at “Oneigra near the 
great lake in the way where our people goe 
a beaver hunting.” 

* 1687. July 31. Monsieur de Denonville 
returning from an expedition against the 
Seneca Nation, encamped with all his army 
at the post of Niagara, constructed a fort 
and placed one hundred of the king’s troops 
to garrison the same under the command of 


| Sieurde Troyes. Father de Lamberville was 


it is highly presumable that they will al- | 


ways be held upon a more desirable footing, 
than where both these are laid on with a 
very heavy hand, 
further to observe, that if the scheme for 


It may not be amiss | 


establishing a new government on the Ohio, | 
in the manner talked of, should ever be | 
effected, these must be among the most | 


valuable lands in it; not only on account of 
the goodness of the soil, and the other ad- 
vantages above enumerated, but from their 
contiguity to the seat of government, which 


it is more than probable will be fixed at the | 


mouth of the Great Kanawha. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Mount Vernon, July 15, 1773. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


History oF Fort Nracara.—1668. 


Sieur De LaSalle established quarters at | 


Niagara, situate south of Lake Ontario, west 
of the Senecas, twenty-five leagues above 
them, in the angle of land east of the mouth 


of the river of the same name, which is the | 


outlet of Lake Erie. 

1675, The Senecas burnt the quarters at 
Niagara. 

1686. Monsieur de Denonville proposes to 
send Sieur D’Orvilliers with Sieur Ville- 
neuve the draughtsman to Niagara to estab- 
lish a post; thereupon Gov. Dongan writes to 
M. de Denonville, ‘ I am likewise informed 
that you are intended to build a fort at a place 
called Ohniagero on the side of the lake 


| boards.” 





the first chaplain to this post. 

Aug. 2. La Hontan ina letter of this date 
says: ‘“ This fort stands on the south side of 
the streight of Herrie Lake, upon a hill at 
the foot of which this lake falls into the 
lake of Frontenac” (Ontario). 

1688. July 6. Sieur de Troyes with 100 
of the soldiers having died, Marquis deDen- 
onville issued orders to abandon the fort. 

1689. Sept. 15. Sieur Desbergeres, com- 
mandant of the fort, having assembled all 


| the officers, made a Procés Verbal of the 


condition of the fort. 
“ Firstly: We leave in the centre of the 


| Square a large framed wooden cross eighteen 


feet in height, on the arms of which are 


inscribed in large letters, these words :— 


REGN: VINC: + IMP: CHRS: 
which was erected on last good Friday by 
all the officers, and solemnly blessed by the 
Reverend Father Millet. 

Item: A cabin in which the commandant 
lodged, containing a good chimney, a door 
and two windows, furnished with three 
hinges, fastenings and locks, which cabin is 
covered with forty-four deal boards, and 
about six other boards arranged inside into a 


| sort of bedstead. 


Item: Right in front is the Reverend 
Father Millet’s cabin, furnished with its 
chimney, windows and sashes, shelves, a 
bedstead and four boards arranged inside, 
with a door furnished with its fastenings 
“and hinges, the which is of twenty-four 
The other items include a “ cabin 
covered with 50 boards, another covered 
with forty-two boards, another covered with 
30 boards ; a bake-house partly covered with 
boards, and the remainder with hurdles and 
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clay, a large frame building clapboarded with 
eighty-two plank ; a largestorehouse covered 
with 130 boards surrounded by pillars 8 feet 
high ; a well with its cover above the scarf 
of the ditch,” which process being completed 
he embarked with the remaining troops on 
board the bark La Generale, of which 
Maheut was pilot, for the Fort of Frontenac 
(now Kingston). 

1725. M. de Longueuil repairs to Ononta- 
gue, an Iroquois village, and procures con- 
sent for the construction of two barks, and 
the erection of a stone house at Niagara, 
the estimated expense of which was $5,592. 

1726. Sieur Chaussegross, engineer, 
writes that he erected this house on the 
same spot where an ancient fort had been 
built by order of M. de Denonville, former 
Governor of New France in 1686. 

1726. July 25. Chevalier de Longueuil, 
son of M. de Longueuil, was the command- 
ant at Niagara. 

1726. Sept. 5. Chevalier De Longueuil 
writes from Niagara that there are no more 
English at Choueguen (Oswego), along the 
Lake, nor on the River, and, if he meet 


any of them on the lake he’l! plunder them ; 
“that the house is very much advanced ; 
that thirty of the workmen have been ill.” 
1726. Sept. 7. Gov. Burnet convened 
the Five Nations at Albany, to ascertain 
whether they had consented to the establish- | 


ment of Fort Niagara. 


never would consent to it. 


tailing the expenses incurred there. 

1729. Sieur de Joncaire, commandant. 
Father Crespel arrived here 22d July ina 
vessel of 80 tons from Frontenac. 
remained as chaplain three years. 

1780. Sieur de Rigauville commandant. 


This year two French soldiers of the gar- | 


rison were arrested for mutiny and sent to 
Montreal for trial, and condemned to be 
executed. Awaiting the arrival of an exe- 
cutioner, they were committed to jail, from 
which, by the aid of two Recollect Brothers, 
they made their escape to Quebec and placed 


They replied that | 
the Onondagas had given some sort of con- | 
sent, but that they had never consented, and | 


| Pouchot. 


Crespel | 
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themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
Superior of thatorder. <A conflict of juris- 
diction arose, and the mutineers escaped to 
France. 

1744. Sieur de Celoron commander. The 
garrison consists of 64 soldiers and six offi- 
cers. The stockades repaired and doubled. 

1746. Lieut. de Contrecoeur, command. 
ant. 

1748. Capt. de Raymond, commandant. 

1749. Oct. 20. A return shows there was 
in the fort, 


4 iron guns of 2 inches. 

4“ “ 14 “ 

1 iron mortar of 6 inches in diameter, 
1s 668 for grenades, 

5 swivels, 

13 iron shells (boites a pierriers.) 


1750. Aug. 12. Peter Kalm visited the 
fort and found M. Beaujeu in command. 

1755. July. Partially undermined by the 
lake. The artillery taken at Fort Duquesne 
arrived here. Foubonne and Pouchot 
ordered to put Niagara in the best defence. 

1755. Oct. 5. Guienne Reg. embark at 
Frontenac for Niagara in 48 armed bateaux. 

1756. June 12. Pouchot has finished 
Niagara. It consists of a horn work with 
its half moon covert way, lunettes at the 
places d’armes re-entering from the covert 
way. The front of this work is 120 toises. 
It is fortified according to M. de Vauban’s 
method. 

1756. The Béarn battalion is in camp at 
Niagara, making with those already there 


| a corps of 600. 
1728. May 14: Louis XV. writes to the | 

Gov. of New France approving of the farm- | 

ing out of this post for the purpose of cur- 


1756. Aug. M. Duplaisis, commandant. 
1757. April. Capt. Pouchot, commandant. 
1757. Nov. Capt. Vassan relieved Capt. 
He describes the buildings as 
consisting of two large barracks, one church, 
one powder magazine, and a store for mer- 
chandise. 

1759. May 8. Pouchot had sailed for 
Niagara with troops on two little vessels built 
during the winter at Ogdensburgh. 

1759. May 20. Brig. Gen. Prideaux 
leaves Schenectady with the 44th and 46th 
British Regiments, the 4th Battalion of the 
Royal Americans, two battalions of New 
York Provincials, and 1,100 Indians under 
Sir William Johnson, 
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July 1. Leaving a detachment at Oswego 
under Col. Haldimand, they embark on Lake 
Ontario. 

July 7. Saturday. The troops landed 
about six miles to the eastward of the Fort. 
Monsieur La Force, captain of the schooner 
Iroquois, is sent by the commandant of the 
Fort to destroy the barges. 

July 8. Sunday—10 A. M. A captain 
of the Royal Americans was conducted, 
blindfolded, into the Fort, and demanded a 
surrender of the Fort. Capt. Pouchot 
replied he did not understand English. 
Breakfasted the officer and sent him back as 
he came. 

July 9. Monday. No entry. 

July 10. Tuesday. Rainy and fogy. The 
Fort kept up a hot fire upon the English, 
who were engaged opening trenches about 
300 toises from the Fort. M. Joncaire 
burns Little Fort, (the chimney of this Fort 
still remains standing near Miss Porter’s 
residence), and arrives at the Fort with 70 
persons, several women and Indians, amongst 
whom was the chief Kaendaé. 


July 11. Wednesday. The English en- 
gaged in throwing up batteries, and at 5 P. 
M. began to play two Grenadoe Royal mor- 


tars. The firing ceased during a parley. 
At 10 P. M. the Engl.sh began to fire again 
with eight mortars. 

July 12. Thursday, A battery 200 toises 
distant from the Fort was thrown up. A 
parley was had between the Indians. The 


Jroquois cannonaded the trench all day, and | vy. The 


sailed at night for Oswego. 


July 13. Friday. The English completed | 
ashell battery of six mortars in spite of the | 
great fire from the Fort, and during tie | 
| letters from Aubry and de Lignery announe- 


night threw 300 bombs. 
July 14. Saturday. The Indians in the 


Fort obtain leave to cross the river, so that | 


no kettles (as they called the shells) should 


break their heads. Col. Johnson having but | 


few provisions, persuades his Indians to re- 
main by offering them the pillage of the Fort. 

July 15. Sunday. Working at the bat- 
tery continues. ‘len mortars play upon the 
Fort, in which several were wounded. 

July 16. Monday. Rain all day. Firing 
of bombs continues. Twenty wen in all, 
have been disabled in the Fort. 
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July 17. Tuesday. Heavy fog. The 
English unmask a battery of two large guns 
and two howitzers on Montreal Point, on 
the opposite side of the river. A shot 
entered the commandant’s chimney and 
rolled beside his bed, on which he had just 
lain down. At the same time two other 
batteries were unmasked. M.de Morambert 
was slightly wounded in the Fort. 

July 18. Wednesday. Firing on both 
sides continued through the day. In the 
Fort, one soldier was dismembered, and four 
wounded by bombs. 

July 19. Thursday. The Engli-h perfect- 
ed a new parallel eighty yards long in front 
of the Fort.—The fire was very great on both 
sides. The schooner Iroquois arrived from 
Kingston. ‘This evening Brig. Gen. Pri- 
deaux was killed i: the trenches by an 
accident, the gunner inconsiderately firing as 
the General was passing, the shell bursting 
as soon as it cleared the mouth of the cohorn, 
and a large piece struck him on the side of 
his head.” 

July 20. Friday. The English perfect a 
third parallel towards the lake, distant one 
hundred and sixty yards from the lake, and 
continued firing with their mortars. In the 
Fort, one man killed and four wounded. 

July 21. Saturday. The English con- 
struct a fourth parallel, distant 100 yards 


from the Fort.—The schooner cruises off 
| Oswego to arrest convoys. 


July 22. Sunday. Conflict on both sides hea- 
English fire red-hot balls fire- 
balls. M. Bonnafoux wounded, and ten 
men killed or wounded in the fort. 


July 23. Monday. M. Pouchot receives 


ing their arrival at Navy Island with 600 
French and 1,000 Indians, ‘“‘who when pass- 
ing the little rapid at the outlet of Lake 
Erie, resembled a floating island, so black 
was the river with batteaux and canoes.” 


| At 2 P.M. the English unmask another 


battery of 18,12 and 6 pounders. In the 


| evening, Gen. Johnson, learning that a large 


party of French and Indians were coming 
from Detroit, Presquisle and Venango to 
raise the siege, ordered 600 chosen men 


| from the 44th and 46th Regiments, 100 New 
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York provincials, and 600 Indians pear 
them at a place they must pass by on their 
way to the Fort. 

July 24th, Tuesday, 8 o’clock A. M.— 
The English, under the command of Lt. Col. 
Massa, Lt. Col. weeny and Major Beck- 
with safely entrenched behind their breast- 
works, received the fire of the advncing par- 
ty five or six times and then rising up re- 
turned the five with immense slaughter. 
Five hundred French and Indians were kill- 
ed and 120 taken prisoners, among whom 
were 17 officers. 4 P. M., Gen. Johnson 
sends Major Hervy with a flag of truce and 
demands the surrender of the Fort. M. 
Pouchot declines, not crediting Major Her- 
vy’s statement, sends Capt. de Cervies to 
the English camp and finds it true. 

M. Pouchot assembles the garrison to 
deliberate on the situation fo the Fort. The 
garrison consisted of 149 men detached from 
the regiments of La Sarre, Royal Rousillon, 
Guienne and Bearn, under the orders of 
Captain Pouchot of the Bearn Regiment; 
Commandants, Capt. de Villiers of La Sarre ; 
Capt. de Cervies of Royal Rousillon ; Lt. De 
Morambert of Guienne; Lt. Salvignac of 
Bearn; Lt. La Miltiere of Languedoc; of 
183 Colonials under the orders of Captain 
De la Roche ; Lieutenants Cornoyer and 
Larminac; of 133 Militia and 21 gunners, 
commanded by Lt. Bonnafoux of Royal 
corps, in an all 486, and 39 employes—five 
of whom were women and children ; who 
with two Madames Douville attended the 
hospital, served up gun cartridges and made 
earth bags, of whom were hors de services 
or lost 10 men of La Sarre, 9 of Bearn, 8 
of Royal Rousillon, 13 of Guienne, 43 of the 
Colonials, 26 Militia, in all 109 men killed 
or wounded and 37 sick. Of 54,000 lbs of 
powder, 24,000 Ibs had been consumed, 
that the garrison had not lain down for 19 
days, that help was not tobe expected from 
anyquarter. Thereupon M. Pouchot called 
in the English officer and negotiations con- 
tinued the entirenight. The entire garrison 
demanding a capitulation at day break, the 
following capitulation was drawn up and 
signed : 

Articles of capitulatiou granted to the gar- 
rison of Niagara, inclosed in Sir William 
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Johnson's letter to Major-General Amherst 

of the 25th of July, 1759. 

Article 1. The garrison shall march out 
with arms and baggage, drum beating and 
match lighted at both ends, and a small 
piece of cannon toembark upon vessels which 
the commander of his Britannic Majesty’s 
forces shall furnish, to convey them to New 
York, by the shortest ronte and in the 
shortest time. Granted. 

A. II. The garrison shall lay down their 
arms when they embark, but shall keep their 
baggage. Granted. 

A.III. The officers shall keep both their 
arms and their baggage. Granted. 

Art. IV. The French ladies as well as 
the chaplain, shall be sent back and the com- 
mander of his Britannic Majesty’s troops 
shall furnish them with vessels and sub- 
sistence necessary for their voyage to the first 
French post, and this is to be executed as 
soon as possible ; those women who chose to 
follow their husbands are at liberty to do it. 
Granted, except with regard to those 
women who are his Britannic Majesty,s 
subjects. 

Art. V. The sick and wounded, who are 
obliged to remain in the fort, shall have 
liberty to depart, with everything that be- 


‘ longs to them, and shall be conducted in 


safety, assoon as they are able to bear the fa- 
tigues of a voyage, tothe place destined for 
the rest of the garrison; in the mean time they 
are to be allowed a guard for their security. 
Granted. 

Art. VI. The commanding officer, all 
the other officers, and private men, who 
are in the service of his most Christian 
Majesty, shall quit the fort without being 
subject to any act of reprisals whatsoever. 
Granted. 

Art. VII. An inventory shall be made 
of all the military stores in the magazine, 
which, with the artillery, shall be delivered 
up bona fide, as well as other effects, 
which are the property of his most Christian 
Majesty, and which are found in the maga- 
zine at the time of the capitulation. The 
vessels and boatare included in this article. 

Art. VIII. The soldiers shall not be 
plundered, nor separated from their officers, 
Granted. 
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Art. IX. The garrison shall be condnet- 
ed under a proper escort to the place destined 
for their reception: the general shall express- 
ly recommend to this escort to hinder the 
savages from approaching and insulting any 
persons belonging to the garrison, and shall 
prevent their being pillaged by them, when 
they quit their arms for embarkation; and 
the same care is to be taken on every 
part of the route, where savages may be met 
with. Granted. 

Art. X. An exact list shall be made of 
the names and sirnames of the differeut 
troops, as well egulars as militia, and all 
others who are employed in his most Chris- 
tian Majesty’s service; and all those who are 
so employed shall be treated in the same 
manner as the rest of the garrison. Granted 
in the first article. 

Art. XI. All the savages, of whatsoever 
nation they be, who are found in the garri- 
son, shall be protected from insult, and be 
allowed to go where they pleased. Granted; 
but it will be adviseable for them to depart 
as privately as possible. 

The articles being accepted, the general 
of his Britannic Majesty’s forces shall be put 
in possession of a gate of the fort, but this 
cannot be done until to-morrow. To—mor- 
row at seven o’clock in the morning. 

Signed by 

Pouchot, captain in the regiment of Bearn, 
commanding officer. 

Villar, captain in the regiment of Le Sarre. 

Cervier, captain in the regiment Royal 
Roussillon. 

Oliver de la Roche Verney, captain of the 
marine. 

Bonnafoux, officer in the royal artillery. 
Cournoyer, lieutenant of the marine. 

Soluignac, officer in the regiment of Bearn. 

Le Chevalier de L’ Arminac, lieutenant 
of the marine. 

Joncaire, captain of the marine. 

Morambert, lieutenant. 

Chabert Joncaire, in the regiment of 
Guienne. 

List of ordnance and stores at Niagara, 
at the time of itssurrendering to the English. 
viz. : 

Iron ordnance, 14-pounders 2 ; 12-pound- 
ers 19; 11-pounders 1; 8-pounders 7; 6- 
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pounders 7; 4-pounders 2; 2-pounders 5; 
travelling carriages, 14-pounders 2; 12. 
pounders 12; 8-pounders 8; 6-pounder 5; 
garrison carriages, 12-pounders 2 ; 8-pound- 
ers 4; 6-pounders 3; 4-pounders 2.ladles 
with staves,l4-pounders 3; 12-pounders 
12; 8-pounders 9; 6-pounders 7 ; 4-pounders 
2; spunges with rammer heads, 12-pound- 
ers 16; 8-pounders 9; 6-pounders 10; 4- 
pounders 4. wadhooks with saves 10; 
grudox defieu,12-pounders 12; 8-pounders 
6; 6-pounders 7; 4 pounders3; round shot 
loose, 12-pounders 150; 8-pounders 200; 
6-pounders 2,600 ; 4-pounders 100; cohorn 
mortars on beds 2; hand granades 500; 
entrenching tools, axes large 100; hand-bills 
300; hand-hatchets 500; shovels iron 300; 
mattocks 250; pick-axes 400; spades 50; 
whip-saws 12; corned powder 15,000Ib.; 
small lead shot and balls 40,000%. match, 
ewt. 2. 
(Signed) George Wray, clerk of the 
stores. Provisions of all kinds enough. 

July 26,—Thursday; In the afternoon 
the garrison marched out of the fort with 
musket, on the shoulder, drums beating, 
and two pieces of large cannon at the head 
of the column. As soon as the troops 
reached the batteaux they laid down their 
muskets and immediately pushed off. 

On this occasion a tragical event occurred. 
—Cadet Moncourt, of the Colonials, had 
formed an attachment with an Indian in the 
English army, and when he became prisoner, 
the latter expressed a great deal of sorrow 
at his situation, and said to him: ” Brother, 
I am in despair at seeing you dead; but take 
heart, I’ll prevent their torturing you,” and 
killed him with a blow of a tomahawk, 
thinking thereby to save him from the tor- 
tures to which prisoners among themselves 
are subjected. 

The English lost 40 men in the whole, since 
the landing of troops at Niagara, including 
Major General Prideaux and Colonel John. 
son, the second in command. The Indians 
were allowed all the plunder of the fort. 
Goods on a neighboring Island were found 
to the value of £8,000. 

The French and Indians who escaped 
from the field retired to Navy Island, where 
de Rocheblave, with 150 men, had been left 
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to guard the batteaux, whence they proceed- 
ed to Detroit, under theorders of M. Beles- 
tre. 
lying sunk at Burnt Ship Bay, were sunk 
here at this time. Brig. General Johnson, 


was rewarded by the King with a Baron- 
etcy,and a sum of £5,000 was voted to him 
by the House of Commons. 


BisHop GrorceE Henry LOSKIEL, THE 
Moravian Historian.—In a recent num- 
ber of the Moravian, the Rev. S. Reinke 
naysof Bishop G. H. Loskiel: 

I frequently saw and conversed with him 
in my young days. He was aman of me- 
dium size, and somewhat corpulent, of a 
very venerable and respect inspiring aspect. 
His noble, expansive forehead, surmounted 
by a neat and well powdered wig, his small 
dove-like eyes beaming with benevolence, 
his soft, well rounded cheeks, his handsome 
nose and mouth, in short, his whole appear- 
ance and demeanor, showed him to be not 
only an intelligent and polite, but also an 
exceedingly kind hearted man. Hence his 
surviving colleagues at Bethlehem, deserbed 
his character by saying that he wept with 
those that wept, and rejoiced with such as 
did rejoice. It was his delight to relieve 
the poor and to do good to all; he always 
felt grieved when unable to follow this bent 
of his inclinatiou. We have been told that 


while in Germany, his native country, he | 


often preached with great acceptance to 
thousands that flocked to hear him, many of 
whom became seals to his ministry. There 
he also published his history of our Missions 
among the North American Indians, and 
his excellent devotional manual, entitled, 


“ Etwas fuers Herz,” which passed through | 


a number of editions in Germany and 
Switzerland. He likewise published ser- 
mons on the Sufferings of our Lord, and 
quite a number of hymns. 


The following isabridged from the records | 


of the Bethlehem Congregation. 

He was born on the 7th of November, 1740, 
at Angermuende, in the Province of Cour- 
land, where his father labored as a faithful 
Pastor of the Lutheran Church, and where 
himself was, for the space of eleven years, 
under the careful tuition of Brother John 
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Hueffel (the father of Bishop C. G. Huef- 
fel), in whose company he traveled to Barby, 
and, at his urgent request, was received as a 
member of the Brethren’s Church, on the 
26th of December, 1759, 

While yet in his father’s house, he ex- 
perienced, four different times, hairbreadth 
escapes of his life. Once he fell into a 
large kettle full of boiling water ; and once 
into astream with a strong current. On 
another occasion, a man, in a great fury, 
threw asharp pointed table knife at his 
uncle, which missed the latter but struck 
Loskiel, so that he nearly lost his life; and 
again, when thirteen years old, he was 
dragged a considerable distance by a vicious 
horse, and was rescued in a wonderful man- 
ner from the very jaws of death. 

At Barby he studied divinity and medi- 
cine; and after having for a time practised 
the latter with great success, he resolved to 
devote himself wholly to the gospel minis- 
try. After serving three years as a Teacher 
in the Pedagogium at Nisky, Prussia, he 
labored from 1766 to 1769 at Neuwied, on 
the Rhive, Marienborn, in Central Germany, 
and Amsterdam. in Holland. On June 27th, 
1771, he was married to Mary Magdalen 
Barlach. Then he filled various offices at 
Zeist, in Holland, and Kleinwelke and Bar- 
by, in Germany. The Synod of 1782 ap- 
pointed him Superintendent in Livonia, 
where he was constantly traveling about, 
from one station to another. Subsequently 
he became the Agent of the Brethren’s 
Church at the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
preached in the Brethren’s Chapel of that 
metropolis. In 1789 he went to Gnaden- 
frei, Prussia, where, in 1792, he witnessed 
the great conflagration, that laid the entire 
village in ashes, and where he is said to have 
relieved many of the sufferers from his pri- 
vate funds. In 1794 le was called to Nisky, 
and in 1798 to Herrnhut, in Saxony. 

In 1802 he was sent to America as the 
Superintendent of the Moravain churches, 
and Pastor of the church at Bethlehem. 
He arrived here on the 23d of July, after a 
prosperous voyage. During the nine years 
of his abode in our country, he frequently 
visited the churches in the Northern Proy- 
ince, and, in 1803 had the pleasure of becom- 
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ing personally acquainted with the Indian 
Mission at Goshen, in Ohio. Ever since 
writing the History of that Mission, he had 
cherished a peculiar affection for it, and 
always remembered it in his prayers before 
the Lord. 

In 1810 his health begen to fail, so that, 
when in May, 1812, he was appointed a 
member of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, 
in the place of Bishop J. Risler deceased, 
he found himself unable to travel to Europe. 
Hence he resigned his entire charge into 
the hands of Bishop C. G. Reichel, of Sa- 
lem, N. C., after having ordained Rev. John 
Herbst, at Litiz, a bishop of the church. 
For three entire years he suffered intensely 
from a great variety of maladies, such as 
vertigo, compression of the brain, and vio- 
lent headaches. To add to his afflictions, he 
received a contusion on his leg, from a pro- 


jecting limb of a tree which lay across the | 
This con- | 


road, on which he was walking. 
tusion became inflamed, and not yielding to 
the remedies applied, proved the cause of 
great suffering, which was afterward still 
more increased by an open sore in his back. 
Amidst all these trials he manifested the 
most exemplary patience. 

On the 23d of February, 1814, the weary 
pilgrim fell asleep, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. 

Loskiel was ordained a Deacon, at Zeist, 
on the 22d of May, 1768; a Presbyter, at 


Barby, on the 19th of March, 1775; and | 
consecrated a Bishop, at Herrnhut, on the | 


14th of March, 1802. 


Iroquois NAMES OF PLACES. 

Schoharie—from § the article and Oguari, 
a Bear, 

Canajoharie—The village of the Bear; 
from Canada, village, and Oguari, a 
Bear. 

Estaragoha. The Big Rock (somewhere 
near Tribes Hill, Fulton Co., about 24 
miles west of Schenectady); from Os- 
tenra, arock, and Goa, big. 

Little Falls, Herkimer Co. Astenrogen; 
from Ostenra, arock, and Oge, in the 
river or water. 
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Canajoharie Creek. Tecayonharonwe; from 
Te, sign of the dual number; Cay- 
unghaw, creek, and ongwe, men; i.e. 
The two men’s, or people’s creek. It 
is now called Bowman’s creek. 

Stone creek, Schoharie Co: Oneyagine ; from 
Oneya, a stone. 

Rochester, Monroe Co. Gasconsage; The 
perpendicular Falls. [Bruyas.] 

Cumberland Head, Plattsburgh ; Squinan- 
ton, from Oskennonton, a Deer, which 
probably resorted that place. 

Cookquago, or west branch of the Delaware 
river; from Kekoa, or Okowa, an owl, 
and goa, big. 

Oghquago, in Broome Co., is another form 
of the word, and seems to mean, The 
country of the Big Owl. 

Caughnawaga. At the Rapid; from Ona- 


wa, Rapid, and Ke, at; custom permit- 
ting the changing the initial O into Ka 
[ Dufresne. ] 


E. B. O. C. 


GOLDEN Weppine.—The 50th Anni- 
versary of the marriage of Judge W. T. 
Martin and his estimable Lady occurred on 


| the 27th Sept., and was celebrated in an ap- 


propriate manner by the parties, their chil- 
dren, grand-children, and a few of their near 
neighbors. 

Judge M. and lady were married in Som- 
erset, State of Pennsylvania, on the 27th 
day of September, 1814; removed to, and 
settled in the village of Columbus, in the 
Spring of 1815, and have resided here ever 
since. Under their observation the little 
village on the banks of the Scioto has taken 
the form of, and grown into a beautiful city 
of thirty thousand inhabitants. What a 
change they have witnessed during the past 
half century ! 

By a long and well ordered life they have 
been blessed with a competence of this 
world’s goods, from which they have always 
given liberally, but without ostentation, to 
the poor and unfortunate of ourcity. Upon 
this occasion, we are informed, that Mrs. M. 
gave to the poor of her neighborhood in the 
aggregate, over one hundred dollars. Such 
a life affords an example worthy of imita- 
tion.— Ohio State Journal, Oct. 1. 
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PREDEATH CoFFINS AND MONUMENTS. 
—( VoL. viil., p. 210.)—The New York cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Press, says in 
his letter of Oct. 4: “An eccentric old 
gentleman has at length deceased in this city, 
after a most practical preparation for death. 
Upwards of a dozen years ago, a little lot in 
Greenwood was fenced, and in its centre was 
planted a marble shaft bearing aloft the 
effigy of this strange old gentleman. There 
it stood, quadrant in hand, braving all sorts 
of weather, and almost daily came to the 
lot this quiet old gentleman, mounted with 
a ladder to the foot of the effigy, and was lost 
in contemplation of the marble Self. Now 
the marble has outbraved and outlasted the 
weather-beaten old gentleman, and he is 
buried under the shaft which he took so 
much pride in rearing; which he watched 
and studied with so much reverence.” He 
was some time since nearly entombed alive 
in it, the door having fallen while he was 
making his almost daily inspection. In fact 


he passed the night there, not being dis- 
covered till the next day. 


KEARSARGE.—The spelling and defini- 
tion of this word having been settled, 
Galignani’s Messenger enlightens the world 
as to the geography of Kearsarge. It says 
“the name Kearsarge is taken from a river 
in the southern part of North America 
which falls into the Bay of Vera Cruz.” 


QUERIES. 


M. De St. Gaspin.—In Rile’s dictionary, 
p- 493, under the word “ Noms,” he gives: 

“« Matsibigsadoussek, la riviére od est M. 
de. S. Gaspin.” Who was he, and where 
did he live? E. B. 


PseuponyMs.—Who wrote the tracts 
entitled—Strictures on the United States 
Constitution. By Massachusettensis, Uni- 
ted States of America, 1792? 

Thoughts on the Increasing Wealth and 
National Economy of the United States of 
America, City of Washington. Printed by 
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Way and Groff, 1801? The Preface is 
signed Observator. 8. 


Fiat Justir1aA, RuAT CaLtum.—Can 
this maxim, made famous by Lord Mans- 
field’s use of it in the Somerset cause, be 
found in print or writing earlier than 1647? 
In that year the Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 
was first published at London, in which the 
following sentence occurs: “It is less to 
say, Statuatur veritas, ruat Regnum, than 
Fiat justitia, ruat Colum.” 

INQUIRER. 


VarioruM; DiversornuM.—Editions of 
the classics have appeared, some, cum notis 
variorum; others, cum notis diversorum. 
Will any of the readers of the Hist. Mag. 
explain the difference between their edi- 
tions ; who were their publishers, or be so 
good as to mention some work which treats 
of these editions and in which the required 
information can be obtained? 

BIBLIOG. 


J ENNE.—Persons who can furnish names 
and data respecting members of this family, 
and the direct descendants of John Jenney, 
who came to Plymouth in the Little James 
in 1624, will oblige by sendiug such in- 
formation to D. Judson Jenne, State ELall, 
Albany, who is preparing a genealogy of 
the family. 


Tue Henry PiLor.— Where can an 
American account of the “ Henry Plot” in 
1811 be found. A Capt. John Henry, who 
went from the United States to Canada, 
was subsequently employed as a secret Eng- 
lish agent, in the eastern states, to watch, 
and probably foster the disunion sentiment. 
Failing to obtain sufficient remuneration 
from the English government, he sold his 
papers to the American government. 

M. 

Was THis SteEAM?—On the 28th May, 
1714, Joseph Morgan presented a petition 
to the assembly of New York, setting forth 
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that he had invented a machine, whereby to 
row a ship or boat with much swiftness 
against wind and tide, and praying protec- 
tion. A bill was ordered to be brought in 
accordingly. o’c. 


SaweEp CANNON.—In 1690, some cannon 


were taken from a ship for the defence of | 


New York, and are described as “ four old 
yron guns of twelve pounds calabre & one 
de sawed of d° calabre.” Whatare “sawed” 
cannon ? A. 


EnGuisa Orricers AND Men KILLED 
AT QueBec.—Does these exist in manu- 
script or print, a list of the officers and 

rivates who fell on the British side during 

olfe’s defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham? P. 


REPLIES. 


ConTINENTAL Money., (Vol. V, page 
71).—This article first appeard in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine, Dec., 1775. 


OriciIn oF Mutes IN THE UNITED 
Srates, [Vou. vim, p. 342].—The late 
John Savage Esq., of this city, had in his 

ossession an autograph letter of General 
Washington respecting the Spanish jack 


presented to the General by the King of 


Spain. It is a very humourous letter, but 
would be considered rather too broad for 
publication by most persons. 

Mr. Savage obtained this letter in a sin- 
gular manner. Whilst hunting in Mary- 
land he came across a country school-house, 
outside of which some one was engaged in 
burning papers, 
into the burning pile, he drew out this letter. 
The owner of the ground on which the 
school-house was erected claimed the letter, 
on hearing of Mr. Savage’s good fortune, 
but Mr. Savage told him that he thonght 
he had forfeited any right which he might 
have had inthe paper, by allowing the 
papers to be consigned to the flames without 
examination. 


Philadelphia, A. B. 
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Societies and theit Proceedings. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historica Sociery—Commemo- 
RATION OF THE CONQUEST OF NEW NETHERLAND, 
—New York, Oct. 12. The bicentennial celebra- 
tion by the New York Historical Society of the 
Conquest of New Netherland, was greatly marred 
by the inclemency of the weather, the torrents 
of rain which fell during the whole of the even- 
ing doubtless compelling the absence of many 
who would otherwise have been present on se 
interesting an occasion. Notwithstanding all 
disadvantages, a fair audience was collected at 
the Cooper Institute to.listen to an oration on 
the Conquest of New-Netherland by J. R. Brod- 
head, LL. D., and precisely at a quarter past 7 
the President of the Society, Fred, De Peyster, 
Esq., made his appearance on the platform, ac- 
companied by a number of gentlemen, among 
whom were Peter Cooper, G, C. Verplanck, 
Judge Daly, John Cochrane, Gen. Sandford, Mr. 
Whitehead, 8, Alofsen, Alfred B. Street, James 
N. Beekman, Senor Romero, Montgomery, 
J. B. Walker, Esqs., and Drs. DeWitt, Osgood, 
Storrs, Askew, Bouton, Bishop Lee of Del- 
aware, and Dr. Usher Parsons, the last surviving 
officer who was on the flag ship Perry of Lake 
Erie renown, in that memorable action. Most 
of the Historical Societies of the New England 
States, and what was once New-Netherland, 
were also represented, 

The President, Fred. De Peyster, Esq., called 
the meeting to order, and said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, we have met to night to celebrate the 
conquest of the New Netherland, a tract of coun- 
try embracing a vast territory, and this conquest 
was the most momentous in the early history of 
New York. A century later New York was one 
of the first, if not the first, among the foremost 
to take measures to overthrow the British rule, 
and subsequently combined with the other col- 
onies to take measures leading to the national 
independence. In 1783 that event took place, 
and thus by a sort of retributive justice, was 
the event of 1664 consummated by that memo- 
rable circumstance. A century later, reckon- 
ing from 1664, we find New York—the great 
and powerful State of New York—taking, with 
a determined will, gigantic measures to sustain 
and maintain our National Union, by the over- 
throw of domestic treason, and also, if necessary, 
protect it from foreign affirmations against that 
unity and its perpetuity, 

Dr. De Witt then offered up a prayer, after 
which the President introduced the orator of the 
day, Joun Romeyn Bropueap, Esq., who said: 
Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN—Two hundred years 
ago, an English squadron came up our bay and 
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anchored near what is now the Battery, and 
its presence produced most momentous results. 
In the summer of 1664 the Eastern coast was 
occupied by colonies of different nations,—Eng- 
land, France, and Holland. France had pushed 
her colonies along the St. Lawrence and Missis- 
sippi. England had kept closer to the coast and 
had settled the New England States, and further 
south midway between New England and Vir- 
ginia were the settiements of the Batavian Re- 
public, the New Netherland, He then gave an 
account of the early discoveries of this continent 
and referred to the establishment of the princi- 
ple under Queen Elizabeth that the rights of 
European powers over their discoveries of say- 


age lands must be sustained by actual oceupa- | 


tion or they were void. He then recounted the 
early discoveries of Gosnold and Pring, and of 
English settlements in Virginia prior to the dis- 
covery by Hendrick Hudson of the river which 
now bears his name, in 1609. In 1613, the first 
Dutch trading establishments were founded at 
Manhattan, and the present city of Albany and 
the islands, coasts and rivers along the shore 
were soon explored. In 1614 the General Goy- 
ernment of the Dutch Republic granted a 
charter to the owners of the vessels authorizing 
them exclusively to visit the region they had 
discovered, which was soon named ‘‘New Neth- 
erland,” and in 1621 a West India Company was 
formed to govern ‘the fruitful and unsettled re- 
gions” in Africa and America it might occupy. 
Under this charter the new colony grew apace 


and Fort Amsterdam was built on the southern | 


point of New York Island. In 1620 James the 
First of England sealed a patent for the coloniz- 
ation of “‘New England in America,” but the 
terms of that charter clearly excepted New 
France and New Netherland. In the same year, 


a part of New England was colonized, but before | 


the patent was sealed, and was soon succeeded 
by other English in Massachusetts Bay, Fres,h 
and Connecticut River and at New Haven and 
Rhode Island, all made under the general au- 
thority of the New England patent. In the 
meantime the Colony of New Netherland flour- 
ished, and its young metropolis was named New 
Amsterdam. Its government was vested in a 
Director and Council, and a Fiscal and Attorney 
General; and in 1647 Peter Stuyvesant began 
his service as Director-General which lasted un- 
til the conquest of the colony, and under his ad- 
ministration *he colony prospered greatly, at- 
tracting nu.wvers of emigrants from Europe and 
the adjoining colonies 

After sketching the character of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, Mr. Brodhead read the following prophecy, 
contained in a letter written to Stuyvesant by the 
East India Company in 1652: 

“Promote commerce, whereby Manhattan 
must prosper, her population increase, her trade 
and navigation flourish. For when these once 
become permanently established; when the 
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ships of New Netherland ride on every part of 
the ocean, then numbers, now looking to that 
coast with eager eyes, will be allowed to embark 
for your island.” Mr. Brodhead continued : 

The prophecy was splendidly fulfilled. New 
Amsterdam rapidly grew in importance, and 
her foreign commerce soon began to rival her 
domestic trade. The first vessel ever built by 
Europeans in North America, after the ‘ Virginia 
of Sagadahoc,’ in 1607, was Block’s significantly 
styled ‘Restless of Manhattan,’ in 1614. One 
of the largest merchantmen in Christendom 
was constructed by her shipwrights in 1631. 
Strangers sought burghership in the rising 
metropolis, andthe tongues of many nations re- 
sounded through her ancient winding streets. 
Like her prototype, New Amsterdam was always 
a city of the world. 

The province of New Netherland was, indeed, 
the most advantageously situated region in North 
America. Its original limits included all the 
Atlantic coast between Delaware Bay and Mon- 
tauk Point, and even farther east and north, and 
all the inland territory bounded by the Con- 
neticut valley on the cost, the St. Lawrence and 
Ontario on the north, and the affluents of the 
Ohio, the Susquehanna, and the Delaware on 
the west and south. Within those bounds isthe 
only spot on the continent whence issue diver- 
gent streams which find their outlets in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic ocean and the 
Mexico. Across the surface of the 
province runs a chain of the Alleghanies, 
through which, in two remarkable chasms, the 
waters of the Delaware and Hudson flow south- 
ward tothe sea. At the head of its tides, the 
Hudson, which its explorers appropriately called 
‘the Great River* of the Mountains,’ receives 
the current of the Mohawk, rushing in from the 
west. Through the valleys of these rivers, and 
across the neighboring lakes, the savage natives 
of the country tracked those pathways of travel 


| and commerec which civilized science only 


adopted and improved. Along their banks soon 
grew up flourishing villages, contributing to the 
prosperity of the chief town, which, with uner- 
ring judgment, had been planted on the ocean- 
washed island of Manhattan. In addition to 
those superb geographicai peculiarities, every 
variety of soil, abundant mineral wealth, nature 
teeming with vegetable and animal life, and a 
climate as healthful as it is delicious, made New 
Netherland the most attractive of all the Eu- 
ropean colonies in America. From the first it 
was always the chosen seat of empire. 

“It was the wise decree Providence that of 
this magnificent region should first be occupied 
by the Batavian race. There was expanded the 
germ of a mighty cosmopolitan state, destined 
to exert a =oral influence as happy as the physi- 
cal peculiarities of its temperate territory were 
alluring. Yet the growth and prosperity of the 
Dutch province were fatal to its political life. 
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The envy of its neighbors was aroused. Cove- 
tousness produced an irrepressible desire of 
possession, which could only be appeased by its 
violent seizure by unscrupulous foes. 

“Tf at this time Englishmen had any one na- 
tional characteristic more strongly developed 
than another, it was jealousy of the Dutch. 
Strangely, too, this sentiment seemed to have 
grown with the growth of Puritanism. It was 
enough for the British islander that the conti- 
nental Hollander spoke a language different 
from his own. It mattered not that Costar of 
Haarlem invented the art of arts; or that 
Grotius, Erasmus, Gronovius and Plancius 
among echolars, and Boerhave and Huygens 
among philosophers, and Rembrandt and Cuyp 
and Wouvermans among painters, were illustri- 
ous sons of the liberal republic. Even William 
the Silent and Barneveldt were of little account 
among insular Britons—‘divided from all the 
rest of the world.’ Coarse wit and flippant 
ridicule were continually employed in educating 
the Englishman to undervalue and dislike the 
Hollander. 

‘On the other hand, Holland, at the zenith 
of her power, was not jealous of England. The 
Dutch maxim was * Live and let live.” 

The spenker here gave a graphic account of 
the general features of the colony and its pros- 


perity, and which drew on it the covetous eyes | 


of England and of the jealousy existing in the 
minds of Englixhmen of the Dutch. This jeal- 
ousy was reproduced and exaggerated in the 
breasts of the colonists of the New Englanders 
especially. From the time of the first inter- 
course between Manhattan and New-Plymouth, 
the latter always pertinaciously insisted that the 
Dutch Colonists were ‘“intruders.” Gradually 
they crowded on westward at the Connecticut 
river until, in 1650, it was agreed between 
Stuyvesant and the New-England authorities 
that the Eastern boundary of New-Netherland 
should be Oyster Bay, on Long Island, and a 
line running northerly from Greenwich on the 
continent. Cromwell attempted to seize these 
territories, but, by the treaty of 1654, he recog- 
nized the right of Holland to the New-Nether- 
land, and in 1656 the States General ratified the 
colonial boundary agreed on in 1650, but the 
British government evaded all engagement on 
the subject. Mr. Brodhead then recounted the 
subjugation of parts of Long Island by the Con- 
necticut settlers, and the steps taken by the 
Director to guard against the dangers threaten- 
ing the province by calling an assembly of 
deputies from the different towns at New-Am- 
sterdam, in the Spring of 1664. Urgent appeals 
were adcressed to the West India Company, but 
without avail, the Comyany thinhing more of 
their commercial interests than those of the 
nation. In 1664 the States-General, however, 
desired the British Government to order the 
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restitution of the places seized by the English 
colonists; but the Ambassador, Sir George 
Donning, startled the Grand Pensionary by de- 
claring that the New-Netherlanders were ‘the 
encroachers” upon New-England, A council 
for Foreign Plantations was formed by the 
English Government, stringent navigation laws 
passed, and Lord Stirling complained that the 
Dutch had intruded into { ong Island, which had 
been granted to his grandfather. On March 12, 
1664, Charles II. granted a patent to James the 
Duke of York, giving him exclusive right over 
large portions of New Netherland, and authoriz- 
ing him to expel all persons settled there with- 
out his licences. The Duke of York commissoned 
Col. Robert Nichols to act as his Deputy, and 
commissioned four vessels of war and embarked 
in them about 450 veterans commanded by offi- 


| cersin the English army. The expedition set 


sail from Portsmouth in the middle of May for 
Gardiner’s Bay, Long Island. The States-Gen- 
eral were informed of these movements, but re- 
plied to Stuyvesant that they were intended to 
instal some bishops in New-England. The ships 
arrived at Boston and there the squadron was 
strongly re-enforced by a number of Massachu- 
setts und Connecticut settlers, and Indians held 
in reserve. Long Island peaceably submitted 
to the government of the Duke of York and 
sent auxiliaries to the English forces. Stuyve- 
sant was absent when the squadron reached 
New-York, but hurried back to find the harbor 
blockaded, and that no aid could be got from 
Long Island. The regular garrison did not ex. 
ceed 150, and its supply of powder was short, 
The burghers were more anxious to protect their 
property than to save the town; nevertheless, 
Stuyvesant determined to hold out. Nicholls 
summoned the town to surrender, and the people 
of the town, who had learned the liberal offers 
he made of protection to their persons, proper- 
ties, and liberties, became mutinous, The squad- 
ron came up from its anchorage at Gravesend to 
New-Amsterdam, and landed five companies of 
regular soldiers at Governor’s Island, and at last 
the entreaties of the principal inhabitants pre- 
vailed on Stuyvesant to surrender the town, 
which only had fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
Six commissioners were appointed to negotiate 
the terms of surrender; which were, that the 
inhabitants were to continue free denizens, and 
were guaranteed their property. These were ex- 
plained to the people on the following Sunday, - 
at the close of the afternoon service, andit was 
agreed that the New-England troops should be 
kept on the Brooklyn side of East River, the 
burghers being more apprehensive of them than 
the others. On the &th of September, 1664, the 
garrison marched off with flying colors, and the 
English took possession of the town, and occu- 
pied the city gates and the Town Hall, and the 
name of the city wasaltered to New-York. Soon 
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after, Fort Orange, now Albany, surrendered, 
and the Dutch fort of Newcastle, on the Dele- 
ware, was taken by the English thus completing 
the reduction of the New-Netherland. 

The speaker then discussed at considerable 
Tength the effects of the conquest of New-Nether- 
land, which he denounced asa most wanton and 
unjust aggression on the part of England, and 
which, prompted solely by her greed and lust of 
power, had been justly punished by the over- 
throw of her power on the American Continent 
in the succeeding century, and to which the eon- 
quest of New-Netherland had greatly con- 
tributed. 

The orator proceeded to show the baseness of 
the conquest of New Netherland, and continued: 

“Yet unjustifiable as was the deed, the temp- 
tation to commit it was irresistible, Its actual 
execution was only a question of time. It could 
not have been prevented, unless the Dutch gov- 
ernment were prepared to renounce their previ- 
ous policy, and hold New Netherland at every 
hazard against the might of all enemies. 

* * * «Tf England had not seized New 
Netherland when she did, France would almost 
certainly have taken and held it, not long after- 
wards, in the Dutch war of 1672. * * * It 
was for the true interest of America that New 
York was founded by Holland. It made her the 
magnanimous and cosmopolitan state which she 
now is, and whose national influence has been so 
happy and healthful. Providence never meant 


our great country to perpetuate the ideas of only 


one nationality in the old world, or of but one 
of its plantations in the new. The arrogant 
claim—so flatteringto British pride, so syeo- 
phanticin Americans who would flatter England 
—that the United States of America are of wholly 
Anglo-Saxon origin, is as fallacious as it is vul- 
gar. ‘Time’s noblest offspring’ was not the child 
of England alone. There was a fatherland as 
fruitful as the motherland. There were many 
parents of our multigeneous people. The great 
modern republic sprung from a union of races 
as various and contrasted as the climates to 
which they emigrated. Sweden, Holland, Ger- 
many, Savoy, Spain, France, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, all co-operated, no less mightily than Eng- 
land, in peopling our territory, moulding our in- 
stitutions, and creating our vast and diversified 
country ‘one and indivisible.’ To its hetero- 
geneousness, and not to its supposed homogene- 
ousness—to its collisions and its comminglings of 
races—to its compromises and its concessions— 
does that country owe its grandest moral, social 
and political characteristics.” 

Mr. Brodhead then sketched the character of 
the Dutch emigrants, and of the other colonists 
who settled in New Netherland, showing the 
changes which followed the English conquest, 
through which all the old Dutch influence sur- 
vived. After alluding to the injustice done to 
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New York in many American school books and 
histories, he concluded his oration as follows: 

‘‘The retirement of Holland from the unequalh 
strife left France and Spain to contend with Eng~ 
land for colonial supremacy in North America. 
Mistress of all the Atlantic coast between Nova 
Scotia and Florida, the power which had con- 
quered New York soon aspired to uncontrolled 
dominion from sea to sea. The acquisition of 
New Netherland, which had formerly kept Vir- 
ginia apart from New England, gave to the Brit- 
ish crown the mastery of the most advantageous 
positions on the continent, whence it could at 
pleasure, direct movements against any colony 
that might attempt a premature independence 
With short-sighted triumph England rejoiced 
that her authority was dotted on a new spot in 
in the map of the world. But her pride went 
before her destruction, and her haughty spirit 
prepared the way for her terrible humiliation. 
The American republic was fashioned in the first 
Congress of 1765, which met at New York. It 
was a most significant but only a just decree of 
Providence, thatthe retribution of England 
should begin with the very province which she 
had so iniquitously ravished from Holland, to 
set, as her most splendid jewel, in the diadem of 
her colonial sovereignty. 

“Yet for a long time the plantations, which 
had thus become geographically united, were 
neither homogeneous nor sympathetic, and they 
never were actually consolidated. While New 
England, Maryland and Virginia were radically 
Anglo-Saxon colonies, the mass of the popolation 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, which had formed the later territory 
of New Netherland, was, as we have seen, made 
up of Hollanders, Huguenots, Waldenses, Ger- 
men, Frenchmen, Swedes, Scotchmen and Irish- 
men. A similar want of homogeneousness char- 
acterized some of the more southern colonies. 
Among these manifold nationalities, ideas and 
motivesof action were as various and discordant 
as the different dialects which were uttered. In 
the progress of years a common allegiance and 
common dangers produced a greater sympathy 
among the English plantations in America, 

‘« Nevertheless, while she formed a part of the 
British colonial empire, New York never lost 
her original social identity, nor her peculiar po- 
litical influence. Her moral power lasted through- 
out the whole succession of events which culmi- 
nated in the American Revolution. Nor has her 
salutary influence ever ceased. The history of 
her fatherland, besides the idea of toleration of 
opinion, furnished the example of the confeder- 
ation of free and independent states, and made 
familiar the most instructive lessons of constitu- 
tional administration. While that history taught 
the sacred right of revolt against the tyrany of 
an hereditary king, it enforced the no less sacred 
duty of faithfulness to deliberate obligations and 
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loyalty to the general government, founded by 
the sulemn compact of sovereign but united 
states. 

‘The patriots who deposed Philip the Second 
were the great originals of those who in the next 
century dethroned Charles the First, and in the 
century following rejected George the Third. 
From Holland came William, the deliverer of 
England from the tyrant James. The declaration 
ef the independence of the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands was the glorious model of the 
English declaration of right, and of the grander 
declaration of the independence of United Colo- 
nies of North America. The Union of Utrecht 
was the nobler examplar of the Philadelphia arti- 
cles of confederation. The Dutch motto: ‘ Hen- 
dragt macht Magt’ — Unity makes Might —sug- 
gested our own ‘2 Pluribus Unum.’ 

‘* All these teachings of Dutch history are the 
peculiar heritage of our own Empire state. It 
was the proud destiny of New York to temper 
the narrow and sometimes fanatical characterics 
of her English sister plantations with the larger 
and more conservative principles which she had 
herself derived from Holland. It was her lot to 
sustain more severe trials and gain a more vari- 
ed experience than any other American colony. 

‘Midway between the St, Lawrence and the 
Chesapeake she stood for almost a century, 
guarding her long frontier against the enmity 
and might of New France. And when at last 
the conquest of Canada filled the measure of Brit- 
ish aggression and pampered still more the Brit- 
ish lust of power, the augury of two hundred 
years ago was fulfilled ; and New York — worthy 
to be distinguished as the Netherlands of Ameri- 
ca — became the pivot province, on which hing- 
ed the most important movements of tiiat sub- 
lime revolt against the oppression of England, 
the only paralled to which was the triumphant 
struggle that the forefathers of her first settlers 
maintained against the gigantic despotism of 
Spain.” 

Guuian C. Verrzanck, Esq., proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Brodhead for his address, and 
to request a copy of it for publication. 

The Hon. Geo. Bancrort, in a few appropri- 
ate remarks, seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brodhead, which on being put from the chair, 
was unanimously adopted. 

The benediction was then pronounced by Dr. 
DeWitt, the proceedings having been necessarily 
curtailed owing to the length of time occupied 
by the address, and the meeting adjourned to 
the rooms of the Historical Society, in 2d-av. 
Here a reception was given by the members of 
the New York Historical Society to their friends, 
and after a pleasant interval spent in an inspec- 
tion of the pictures and curiosities in the Soci- 
ety’s Museum, the guests descended to the re- 
fectory in the basement, where an elegant repast 
was provided, to which ample justice was done. 
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Several speeches were made during the course 
of the evening by the President, A. B. Street of 
Albany. P. Dawson of Buffalo, and Gen. John 
Cochrane, Gen. Cochrane was very warmly re- 
ceived, and expressed his pleasure at the meet+ 
ing, which he hoped would do something to pro- 
mote that national unity of race of which the 
orator of the day had spoken. He concluded 
by expressing his devotion to the National 
Union, and his confidence of its ultimate pres- 
ervation. 

The assembly shortly after dispersed, highly 
pleased with the evening’s entertainment 


Lone Istanp Historican Society. Brook- 
lyn, Oct. 6.—An extremely interesting meeting 
of this Society was held at their rooms on the 
corner of Court and Joralemon streets; the 
Hon. Judge Greenwood presiding. The atten- 
dance was large, and included some of the most 
wealthy and influential citizens of Brooklyn. 
Rev. Dr. Storrs submitted the annual report of 
the Executive Committee, which showed that 
the Society was in a most flourishing condition, 
Three new portraits of Adams, Franklin, and 
Red Jacket, purchased out of the Sheldon fund, 
were received, and ordered to be placed on exhi- 
bition. The society received as a contribution 
from Col. Barton the battle flag of the 48th regi- 
ment, for which the thanks of the society were 
tendered. Dr. Stiles, the librarian, submitted 
an extremely interesting report, from which it 
appeared that during the past four months the 
resources of the society have been augumented 
by the addition of 782 bound volumes, 1200 
pamphlets, and several hundred interesting 
curiosities, all of which are on exhibition. The 
principal contributors were Alex. McCue, Esq., 
E. 0. Kellogg, Esq., Gabriel Harrison, and E. 8, 
Mills. An interesting paper, entitled ‘Hints 
on Working the side mines of history,” was 
read by Mr. John W. Cannington, and greatly 
enjoyed by the audience. 

On the visit of the society to the country towns 
on the island, the town of Sutherland, through 
the board of town officers, presented the socie- 
ty with the original charter of the town, which 
was granted by Gov. Andros in 1676. This 
interesting relic with some 1,500 others, not 
less interesting, are on exhibition at the rooms 
of the society, which are well worth a visit. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA Historicat Socrety.—Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 10th.—The regular stated meeting of 
this Society was held at the Atheneum Building, 
Sixth and Adelphi streets. Owing to the near 
approach of the election, the attendence was 
small. At the appointed hour Jonn WitL1aAM 
Wattace, Esq., took the chair. The minutes 
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of the previous meeting were then read and 
adopted. A number of valuable works were pre- 
sented to the Society, among which were the fol- 
lowing: Memorial of Joun Abtan, presented by 
the Bradford Club. History of West Point and 
Military Academy; Industrial and Financial 
Resources of the United States; Story of the 
Constitution; Extiorr’s Debates; Discourses on 
the Family as an Element of Society; Joaur’s 
Novum Belgium, 1648-4, and several other valua- 
ble*works. 

After the transaction ef a few items of busi- 
ness of no public interest, the meeting adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enetann Historic Geneatoeioat So- 
ciety, Boston, Wednesday, October 5 —A quar- 
terly meeting of this society was held this after- 
noon, the President, Winslow Lewis, M. D., in 
the chair. 

The corresponding secretary reported letters 
accepting resident membership from Andrew H. 
Ward of Newtonville, and Charles Colburn of 
Boston. 

The librarian reported as donations since the 
last meeting, three volumes, twenty pamphlets, 
and six manuscripts. 

Mr. Towne read an official notice of the be- 
quest to the society by the late Hon. Henry W. 
Cushman, from his executor. It was voted to ac- 
eept the legacy with the conditions of the will. 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee read on elaborate 
paper on the late Rev. T. Starr King, being a 
truthful and feeling tribute to that eloquent and 
devoted patriot and divine. 

The Historiographer read biographical sketch- 
es of the following members of-the society, who 
have recently deceased, viz: John Barstow, of 
Providence, R. I., a life member, Vice President 
of the society for Rhode Island, who died March 
81, 1864, aged 73 years; Hon. Josiah Quincy, of 
Boston, an honorary member, who died at Quin- 
ey, July 2, 1864, aged 92 years, 5 months; and 
Sebastian Ferris Streeter, a corresponding mem- 
ber, Honorary Vice President of the society for 
Maryland, who died in Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28, 
aged 54. 

One Vice President and two Honorary Vice 
Presidents of the society have deceased during 
the present year in the space of less than five 
months. 

John W. Dean, Rev. Washington Gilbert, Rev. 
Dorus Clark, D. D., Rev. John T. Sargent and 
David Pulsifer, were chosen a committee to 
nominate officers for the next annual election. 


OBITUARY. 


Deatn or Sepastran F. Srreerer, Esa. 
of Baltimore. He died at his residence on the 
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23d inst., of typhoid fever, undoubtedly con- 
tracted by his great exposures and labors among 
the Maryland soldiers in the army in front of 
Petersburg, Va. 

Mr. Streeter was the son of Rev. Sebastian 
and Ruth (Richardson) Streeter, and was born in 
Weare, N. H., 7th Jaly, 1810. On the removal 
of his father to Boston’ he entered the public 
schools, from which he graduated with honor, 
being fitted for college at the Latin School under 
the late Benj. A. Gould, Esq. 

* After graduating at Harvard College in 1831, 
he for a time devoted himself to literary pursuits 
in this city, being for several years, from October, 
1881, to September, 1836, sub-master of the Bos- 
ton Latin School. He subsequently removed to 
Baltimore, where heestablished a high school for 
young ladies which proved eminently successful. 

When the present rebellion broke out, he wag 
found a firm friend of the Union causeand unre- 
mitting in his efforts to uphold the government 
in Maryland, and few men in civilcapacity have 
rendered more efficient service to their country. 
By his exertions the Union Relief Association 
was organized earlyin the war, and proved a 
great blessing to the Union soldiers passing to 
and from the field. 

To Mr. Streeter and his helping wife the coun- 
try is also indebted for the establishment of vari- 
ous institutions in Maryland forthe relief of the 
wounded in the hospitals and the sustenance of 
the soldiers’ families. He did much asa member 
of the First Branch of the City Government of 
Baltimore, in shaping measures for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war and sustaining the Gov- 
ernment. 

At the time of contracting his last sickness,he 
was acting as a commissioner under the appoint- 
ment of the Governor of Maryland, to visit the 
sick and wounded soldiers in the field hosptials 
and furnish them with sueh assistance as their, 
helpless condition required. 

On the 7th of July, 1838, Mr. Streeter married, 
at Plymouth, Elizabeth Morton Jackson, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Jackson, Esq., of that town , by 
whom he had a danghter, who with her mother 
live to mourn this great bereavement. 

On the establishment of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, Mr, Streeter became the Recording 
Secretary , an office which he filled with great ac- 
ceptance; and at the seventh anniversary celebra- 
tion of the society he delivered a discourse enti- 
tled “Maryland Two Hundred Years Ago,” 
which was replete with learning and highly in- 
teresting and instructive. 

In his adopted state and city he held many im- 
portant offices in aarious lilerary societies, and 
was an honorary Vice President of the New Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society which holds 
its meetings in this sity. As a teacher he was 
most instructive, as a historian most accurate, 
and as a Christian firm and consistent. Irre- 
proachable in his private character, pleasing and 
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affable in his personal relations, and energetic 
in his devotion to philanthropic and public in- 
terests, he commanded the love and respect of 
all who knew or had dealings withhim. 
Hisloss will be deeply felt and much regretted; 
and the void caused by his decease will be filled 
with much difficulty, N. B. 8, 


Hotes on Books. 


Ths Burning of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, By 
Rev. B. S. Schenck, D. D., an eye witness 
and a sufferer, with corroborative statements, 
&c. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1864, 
pp. 72. 

This little memoir is a sad addition to the 
history of Chambersburg. With all the wurs 
waged in this country since its settlment, there 
has never been such wholesale destruction and 
pillage as that ef Chambersburg. The property 
amounted, it is clear, to at least a million and a 
half of dollars, and this was wantonly destroyed 
on ten minutes notice. With the peace will 
doubtless come such compensation as was made to 
the Connecticut men who settled the Fire Lands. 

Mr. Schneck’s account is full,clear and expli- 
cit. It gives the details of the scene, and closes 
with a list of the houses destroyed. 


The Annals of Iowa. A Quarterly Publication 
by the State Historical Society of Iowa, Octo- 
ber, 1864. Edited by Theodore 8S. Parvin, 
Corresponding Sect , Davenport, 1864. 


The Annals come regularly from the far West. 
The present number opens with a sketch of Capt. 
Hosea B. Horn. This is followed by the con- 
tinuation of his history of Davis County. The 
conclusion of Hon, Charles Mason’s Address 
before the Hawkeye Pioneer Association of Des 
Moines Co, and of the History of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Dubuque. The Constitutions 
of the Society of First Settlers of Muscatine Co. 
and of the Hawkeye Pioneer Associatiou of Des 
Moines Co. and the History of the Presbyterian 
Church of Muscatine, are then given. 


The Cavalier Dismounted, An Essay on the origin 
of the founders of the Thirteen Colonies. By 
William H, Whitmore, member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, §c. Salem, Whip- 
ple & Smith: 1864. 

We are glad to see Mr. Whitmore thus enlarg- 
ing his article in the Continental. The subject 
is an interesting one, and the facts seem to send 
the boasted higher blood of the South to the 
winds. New England can show more families 
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belonging to the recognized gentry of England, 
that untitled class so superior to the mass of 
Continental nobles, than all the Southern States. 
Mr, Whitmore shows the homogeneity of the 
New England settlers, and by copious extracts 
from Southern Historians the mongrel character 
of the settlers in the Southern States, 

In the question of the number of present 
inhabitants who are either foreign or descended 
from foreigners who came after 1760, we are 
met by great difficulties. Different returns are 
so discordant that after long and tedious endea- 
vors to approximate the truth we abandoned 
the task. In the present paper we find on page 
4, the whole body of emigrants after 1760 with 
their descendants put down at 6,729,663, but 
we are inclined to believe this far below the real 
number. 


Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, June 

1864, 

This vigorous Historical repository contains an 
account of Houses and other buildings in Salem 
in 1793, by Col, Benjamin Pickman ; Hale Memo- 
tanda; Gleanings from the Church records at Ips- 
wich Hamlet; from the Burying Ground at 
Hamilton; Ipswich Town Records; Frost Fami- 
ly ; Letter by Jonathan Archer; Rowley Mar- 
riages; Ship building in Salem &c, 


The Manual of the Corporation of the City of New 

York, D. T. Valentine, 12°. 856 pp 

This noble annual comes this year in a most 
attractive form. The Historical articles are— 
Sketches of Principal men in New York during 
the Colonial Era; History of the Fort in New 
York ; Cornelius Steenwyck, with a portrait and 
illustrations; Caleb Heathcote, with a portrait ; 
City of New York 1730-1736, being a series of 
very interesting extracts from papers of that day; 
Operations of the British Army in 1776, with a 
map copied by one published in 1777 by J. F. W. 
Des Barres, and an illustration of the engagement 
between the Phenix and Rose and the American 
Fire Ships and Galleys, Aug 16, 1776; Trinity 
Church Yard by F. R. Tillou; Belvedere Club 
House, with an illustration; Description of the 
New York House of Refuge, illustrated ; Compara- 
tive Wealth of the Citizens of NewYork, being a 
list. of the chief persons taxedin 1815 and 1820;a 
continuation of the valuable List of Baptisms in 
the Dutch Church ; An article on the house where 
Tom Paine died, illustrated with diagrams; a 
notice of New York north of Canal Street in 1808. 
This valuable matter occupies nearly two hun- 
dred pages of closely printed type. 

The lithographic views embrace a number of 
old buildings and some facsimiles; the wood cuts 
give a fine series of our public institutions, em- 
bracing Columbia College, the Free Acadamy, 
the Astor and Historical Libraries, the various 
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Dispensaries, several Orphan Asylums, St. Vin- 
cent’s and St. Luke’s Hospitals, Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory, &c. 


The History of the War for the Union, Civil, Mili- 
tary and Naval, By E. A Duycxtncx, illus- 
trated by Alonzo Chappel. New York, 
Johnson, Fry & Co. Parts 49-52. 


These numbersare illustrated with portraits of 
Meade and Gillmore, and the battles of Gettys- 
burg and Chicamauga, carrying down to the 
close of 1862 and resume the situation of affairs 
at the beginning of the ensuing year. Mr. 
Duyckinck conducts his history with his usual 
ability; but as the matter grows on him con- 
denses and gives less room to documentary evi- 
dence, which we deem wise, as no historian can 
give even the cream of the seven volumes of the 
Rebellion Record in his pages. There is a 
certain attraction in finding documents in full, 
but when they increase too rapidly we tire and 
look rather for a narrative embracing results. 


The Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen, an 
American in England from 1775 to 1788 with an 
appendix of Biographical Sketches. By George 
AtkinsonWard, Boston; Little, Brown & Co. 
1864, 8° 678 pp. 


The Journal of an Amercian so strong in his 


adherence tothe British government as to become | 


a voluntary exile, covering the whole period of 
the war, could not fail to be an interesting and 
valuable record. The appearance of the work 
some years since drew attention to the Americans 
who at the revolution avowed their attachment 
to the existing government. The elaborate work 
of Mr. Sabine, which has just appeared in a new 
and much enlarged edition, covered the whole 


field, and brought tothe students of Revolution- 
Mr. Sabine ac- | 


ary history a vast material. 
knowledges the value of Curwen’s Journal, and 


all students will be thankful to Mr. Ward, for | 


this new and much improved edition of a work 
of real value, 


Indiana’s Roll of Honor. By Davin Stevenson, 
Librarian of Indiana. Indianapolis, Published 
by the Author, 1864: 654 pages. 


Indiana is here clearly apioneer. Acreditable 


volume like this is surely a good commencement | 


of Indiana’s history of her part in the great war 
for the preservation of the Union, and the estab- 
lishment of the principle that the party defeated 
at a fair election shall seek a reversal of the re- 
sult, not by revolution but by the ballot box at 
the next election. The legislature in the session 


of 1862-3 directed the collection of matter rela- | 
tive to the Indiana soldiery and its preservation 


in the State library under the title of ‘‘Indiana’s 
Roll of Honor.” 


| treachery to the flag of his country,” 
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The author from this has derived the idea of 
the present volume, which with its successors 
will for years give Indiana’s sons a work worthy 
of their pride. To make it such he has well di- 
vided the work into campaigns, and after a brief 
but graphic sketch of each gives a history of 
Indiana regiments concerned in it. The present 
volume, after a chapter on the executive depart- 
ment and the organization of the troops and the 
various departments connected with the service, 
gives the history of the Western Virginia, first 
Potomac, Kanawha, Cheat Mountain campaigns; 
the operations of the Army of the Potomac under 
McClellan, Pope, Meade, Burnside; the early 
operations in the Shenandoah Valley, Missouri, 
Kentucky and concludes with the career of Grant 
from Belmont to Shiloh. 

The Regimental history embraces the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 18th, 14th, 19th, 20th, 22d, 
83d, 85th, and, the 3d, cavalry and 16th, battery. 

The biographtcal sketches of deceased officers 
are numerous and like the work generally well 
written. It is illustrated with portraits of Gov. 
Morton and of Indiana's Fallen Braves, Com- 
mander Gwin, Gen. Hackleman, Colonels Hen- 
dricks, Bass, Brown, Hathaway, Majors Tanner, 
Abbott and Adjutant Mullen, The authentic na- 
ture of his material and the care given to the work 
make Mr. Stevenson’s work one of complete au- 
thority, the more necessary amid the conflicting 
newspaper accounts of the day. 
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General Orders of the War Department, embrae- 
ing the years 1861, 1862 and 1863, adopted espe- 
cially for the use of the Army and Navy of the 


United States. Chronologically arranged in two 
volumes, with a full alphabetical Index. By Thos. 
M. OBrien and Oliver Diefendorf, Military 
Attorneys, Leavenworth, Kansas. New York, 
Derby & Miller No. 5 Spruce St. Vols, I, II, 
pp xxiv, 472, xxi, 711. 

No collection on the History of the War is 
complete without this important work, which 
are rendered doubly valuable.to students by the 
valuable index prefixed to each volume. Some 
of these orders are of course of a temporary 
character and relate to individuals who are per- 
sonally insignificant, but much has a direct bear- 
ing on the great struggle, and furnishes the key 
to great events. 

How suggestive that only one order under the 
last administration bears direct reference to the 
war. This is the General Order No. 5 (March 1, 
1861), dismissing Brig.-Gen. David E. Twiggs 
from the army of the United States ‘for his 
It is coun- 
tersigned by ‘*S. Cooper,” who forthwith imi- 
tuted the treachery. The order of Mar. 20 an- 
nounces &2 resignations, Cooper, Hardee, Van 
Dorn, McLaws, Beauregard, Gardner, A. P. Hill, 
and others of less note who then, when things 
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were seen in a kind of mist, were allowed to go 
forth and join the enemy. 

In the mere matter of Departments this work 
is worth its price, for if there is one thing per- 
plexing itis the constitution, extension, altera- 
tion, and combination of departments rendered 
necessary from time to time. To Staff Officers 
of Departments and Division Head quarters, Pay- 
masters, Provost Marshals, and in fact all officers, 
these volumes must be an incalculable service. 
State officers will find it no less useful. 


The War with the South, A History of the Great 
American Rebellion By Robert Tomes, M. D., 
Illustrated with many original Designs, Plans. 
Portraits, §c. New York, Virtue, Yorston & Co., 


Nos. 85 & 40. Portraits of Everett, Meade, 
Maps of the Southern and | 


and Beauregard. 

Southwestern States, Vicksburg and its de- 

fences. 

This History has brought us down through 
McClellan's campaign on the Peninsula and 
Pope’s disastrous career to Lee’s entrance into 
Maryland in Sept. 1862, where he wassoon to be 
signally checked and be shattered by McClellan. 
It is marked with the known ability of the writ- 
er, and describes with skill the various move- 
ments of the armies, and the intricate diplomat- 
ic and polisical movements of the government 
and the revolutionary confederacy. Dr. Tomes 
still gives documents largely, in his notes, sup- 
porting and explaining his position. 


The Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, 
D. D., Archbishop of New York, Comprising 
his Sermons, Letters, Lectures, Speeches, §c. Care- 
Sully compiled and edited from the best sources 
by Laurence Kehoe. New York: American 
News Co., 1864. Vol. I, 8°, 674 pp. 


This is a collection of the works of the late 
Archbishop of New York, who in his day and 
time filled no small share of public attention and 
was the first of the Catholic bishops of the Coun- 
try who ever came prominently before the 
public. He was the representative man of his 
Church, a man of superior ability, a keen appre- 
ciator of the American people and public opin- 
ion, eloquent, ready, and fearless. His writings 
are almost entirely of the desultory character 
consequent on his position, and they are scat- 
tered through newspapers, or in pamphlets, To 
give students of American history these in a 
compact form is a service which we are glad to 
see done as well as Mr. Kehoe has here succeeded, 
His debate on the School Question, more fre- 
quently alluded to than read, is here given infull, 
with his various addresses and speeches on the 
same subject. His lettersto Mayor Harper and 
Col. Stone, in 1844, his controversy with Kirwan, 
together with several Sermons and Lectures, are 
also in this volume, which is, as our readers per- 
ceive, of good size and is well printed and got up. 
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National Portrait Gallery of Eminenent Americans 
from orginal Paintings by Alonzo Chappel, with 
biography by E. A. Duyckinck. Nos. 55-60. 
Johnson, Fry & Co. 

This new American Portrait Gallery is now 
completed, and is a creditable monument to the 
patriotic zeal of the publishers, who could carry 
it through in the face of sucha war as now 
desolates the land. 

The Gallery embraces one hundred and nine- 
teen portraits, embracing all the Presidents, the 
heroes of the Revolutionary era, the patriot lead- 
ers, the great generals: then the men of the 
next age, circling around the War of 1812 and 
embracing its gallant men, Perry, McDonough, 
Brown, Porter, Lawrence, with men of science 
like Fulton, sages like Story, artists like Allston, 
writers like Irving, Everett, Bancroft, Bryant, 
The great Politicians, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
with Choate, Benton, Chittenden, come next. 
Kent, Wilkes, and Fremont are our explorers; 
Scott, Worth, Quitman, and Wool, give us the 
War with Mexico; and Grant, MeClellan, Foote, 
Farragut and others our modern group of heroes. 

The biographies are beautiful pictures of the 
life and character of these representative men. 
It is no easy task to give in so short a space an 
outline so graceful and yet so full of detail; but 


| Mr. Duyckinck has surpassed himself in this 


task. 


Miscellany. 


SALe or THE Lisrary of the Rev. J. D. SHanz, 
AT CincInNATI,, SEPTEMBER 27-—29.—This sale 
excited considerable interest and drew many 
buyers. The CincinnatiGazette of Oct6 says, in 
substance, of the collector and the sale : 

Mr. Shane was aclergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church, anda bachelor of eccentric habits. His 
zeal for the acquisition of books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers was intense. Nothing was too trifl- 
ing for his notice. He seemed to have no spe- 
cialty, or more strictly, everything was a spe- 
cialty with him. If he exhibited a preference 
for anything, it was for books relating to early 
American, particularly Western history, and 
volumes and more ephemeral publications throw- 
ing light upon the rise and progress of the dif- 
ferentreligious denominations. Though settled 
over no church, he frequently preached for 
country congregations, and seldom returned 
without a bundle or box of books or pamphlets 
bought or begged from his rural friends, He 
slept in a room in the fifth story of a store in 
Cincinnati, surrounded by boxes of his treasures, 
and other packages were placed in warehouses in 
various parts uf this city. As may be inferred, 
his discrimination and taste in selection were not 
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qual to his ambition of possessing. Hence, 
while he had many valuable works, he had 
accumulated much meretrash. Few of the hun- 
dreds of bundles of unbound periodicals con- 
tained complete sets, and in three large boxes of 
scraps, cut from newspapers and tied in little 
rolls, there were hardly any that competent 
judges thought worth preserving. Still the clip- 
pings were bid off at $5.25. The assortment of 
books was decidedly miscellaneous, and, setting 
aside a few hundred volumes, eomparatively 
valueless. Mr. Shane died last spring, and his 
administrators put his collection into the hands 
of Mr. Hubbard for sale. So great was its dis- 
order that it seemed almost impossible to cata. 
logue it, and the task was finally accomplished 
only by numbering a considerable part in lots. 
The cataloguethus arranged comprised 1,657 ti- 
tles. The bidding was often very spirited, and 
the total amount realized was $2,40469. The 
principal purchasers were L. C. Draper, for the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Samuel Agnew, for 
the Presbyterian Historical Society at Philadel- 
phia, 8. G. Drake, of Boston. and E. T. Carson, of 
thiscity. We append a list of the prices of some 
of the more important works: Doddridge’s Notes 
on the Indian War of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, $6.75; Drake’s Picture of Cincinnati and 
the Miami Country, 1815, $5.25; Transactions of 
the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. I, contain- 
ing Heckwelder’s Indian History, etc., $7.75. 
The American Magazine and Historical Chroni- 
cle, Vol. II, Boston, 1745, sold for $4.10; Cist’s 
Cincinnati Miscellany, 2 vols., sold for $2.60; 
Littell’s Family Record of the First Settlers of 
the Pasaic, N.-J., Valley, for $3.50. Twelve 
volumes of manscript historical collections, relat- 
ing principally to the State of Kentucky, brought 
$69. Another collection of letters and manu- 
scripts, relating to the early history of Cincinna- 
ti and vicinity, $39; the assessment lists of the 
town of Lexington, Kentucky, for’ several suc- 
ceeding years, $425, Tanner’s Societas Jesu 
Militans, and Apostolorum Imitatrix, realized 
$7.75 each. A small quarto, printed in London 
in 1648, and entitled A Survey of the Sum of 
Churah Discipline, wherein the way of the Con- 
gregational Churches in New England is war- 
ranted, brought $1575. Rutherford’s Divine 
Right of Church Goverment, London, 1646, 
brought $2.10. A Vindication of the Covenant 
and Church Estate of Children*of Church Men- 
bers, by Thomas Cobbet, Teacher of the Church 
of Lynn, in New England, sold for $7. Rich’s 
three volumes of catalogues of books relating 
to America, sold for $82.40. The atrocious 
Democratic caricature representing Gen. Har- 
rison in a cage, published by the Democrats 
in 1840, brought 50 cents. A Jackson Coffin 
Handbill, in English, was sold for 60, and one 
in German for 80 cents. A large number of 
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unassorted pamphlets, embracing sermons, ad- 
dresses, school and college catalogues, lectures, 
etc., brought in the aggregate about $500. 


Hupsarp’s Inp1an Wars. We are glad to 
announce that Mr. Drake will soon republish 
this valuable and interesting work, which has 
been so long out of print. Nothing can ever 
take the place of Mr. Hubbard’s work on the 
early Indian Wars of New England; of this im- 
portant fact no student in its history needs to 
be informed, and as to the competency of the 
editor for such a labor, his numerous works of 
a kindred character are the best and all the 
guaranty which can be required. 


—Ata late fire in New York, the manuscript 
of Mr. Charles G. Leland’s work on ‘‘ The origin 
of American Popular Phrases” was destroyed, 
and unfortunately the author kept no copy. 
The disaster to Mr. Leland isa real loss to our 
philological and humorous literature. 


Mr. W. Elliot Woodward, of Roxbury, is 
about to issue in two volumes, uniform with 
Munsell’s Historical Series, and from his press, 
the Original Documents of the Salem Witch 
Trials. It will form 2 vols,, the number limit- 


ed to 200, price $3,50 per volume, and 15 large 
paper copies, all the latter and many of the 
former being already taken up. 


At the recent sale of the collection of Mr. W. 
E. Woodward, the following prices were reached: 

Cents. —1798, $27 ; 1798, $22 ; 1796, $25 ; 1796, 

7; 1799, $82.50; 1804, $26; 1822, $9; 1842, 
39.25; 1844, $8.75. 

Half Cents —1796, $92.50; 1840, $14; 1841, 
$12; 1842, $10; 1848, $12.50, 1844, $12; 1845 
$1.260, 1846, $15; 1847, $60; 1848, $13.50; 
1854, $4.75. 

All these were in a fine state of preservation. 

A small medal of Jackson sold at $16, and one 
of Clay $21. 

The prices realized for some of the Colonial 
pieces are as follows: 

New-England shilling, $17; Granby copper, 
$60 ; do., do., $62.50; Virginia penny, $12; Vir- 
ginia shilling, $255; Continental currency 1776, 
in brass, $40; Annapolis. three pence, $16; do. 
sixpence, $12.50; New-York doubloon, 1787, 
$400; New-York cent, 1787, $21; New-York 
cent, 1787, $47.50; New-York cent, 1787, $73; 
Gold Eagle, 1797, $40; do. 1804, $40.50; Half 
Eagle, 1825, $41; do. 1826, $25; do. 1827, $39; 
do. 1881, $40; Quarter-Eagle, 1806, $35; one of 
1826, $29; Silver Dollar (flying eagle) of 1836, 
$60 ; one of 1888, $84.50; one of 1839, $88 ; Half 
Dollar of 1838, one of 1839, $55; one of 1861, 
$25, Quater-Dollar of 1838, $26, 
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